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PREFACE 


This book follows THE WAY OF MY 
MIND and touches the kind of material used there- 
in but two or three times. The inclusion of ‘heart’ 
in this book does not mean that the other one was 
without this phase; only, here, it is almost constantly 
present even when, seemingly, in vaporous form. 


The book is intimate and personal in the first and 
last parts to an autobiographical degree. ‘The re- 
print of the material on a National Spiritual Drama 
simply emphasizes my great goal. ‘The reprint of 
the Beethoven essay shows my appreciation of the 
beautiful awkwardness ever in a great soul. The 
reprint of the essay on municipal music indicates my 
love of a city’s life. 


My Symbolisms * show that I am a mystic in 
deep love with human life. 


Outside of these three books everything I have 
written or shall write is music; the spiritual music 
drama being, as stated, my chief work. 


5. Cant Votre 


*Symbolisms (Gorham Press, Boston, 1909.) 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/wayofmyheartmindO000unse 


Scattered Reflections 


Sooner or later we write about ourselves, but not 
simply because it is ourselves. Rather, that we 
feel and know strongly that self-revelation is a part 
of self-expression and carries with it a broad illumi- 
ning of others who cannot voice what is theirs. 


One’s own very intimate thought—and feeling— 
life is very sacred. Yet, nothing is too sacred for 
any sensitive hand to touch. My impressions and 
thoughts—crude, refined, flabby and firm—have 
been at least—mine. That is the greatest thing. 

I recently destroyed every word of every para- 
graph not vital and every measure of music I do not 
wish to represent me. 


Some which represents my earlier modes of 
thought I keep, as my Violin Sonata. Some repre- 
sent transformations of sentiment. I keep them. 
Others are mature and, naturally, I keep them. 
Not every line or phrase is modern but that is be- 
cause ultra-modernity bumps now and then into in- 
expressiveness and then I use the normal, which 
often goes way beyond the ultra recent. My Piano 
Concerto is in this class. The Visions has no new 
chord in it, but its pervading atmosphere is of eternal 
value. My Ballad of the Ring is ultra-modern 
but it does not reach any further into the ultimate 
emotion or color because of that. That eternal and 
fundamental ‘reach’ is the elusive factor, whether 
one uses the ultra-modern or ultra-ancient technic. 


I was just now thinking about the slowness of the 
Mills of God. Here is my Symbolisms written 
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when I was twenty-three, published when I was 
thirty-seven. ‘There surely is no time when art is 
concerned. A thousand years are but as a half day. 


As one of the four-minute men I got into touch 
with the minds and hearts of the movie crowds. To 
suddenly bring them from the utterly relaxing moods 
—the completely unintellectual processes—induced 
by the seeing of pictures, over to a serious and 
thoughtful contemplation of the danger of our na- 
tional status, is one of the most difficult and absor- 
bing of all acts. It is an instantaneously cocking, 
self-priming kind of self-projection which has few 
equals in practical mass control. 


I have been skeptical about the results of attack- 
ing people while in a movie since they often seem in 
a kind of coma. Only a handful—mostly children 
—make a sign, you will notice, or any movement in- 
dicating appreciation or enthusiasm or any of the 
factors used for demonstration while attending 
‘spoken drama. At first I thought that at the end 
of the four-minute talk people once more became 
cakes of mud. Now, after a year of it, I have 
changed my thought about a large part of this. 
They are awakened, yet the effect of the movie is 
the same. But, at least, I am now so experienced 
that as I go into the theatres where I speak so often 
I take a whiff of the atmosphere and say: Speech 
number three. 


It is surely a:spark snatched from the divine es- 
sence which makes us eager to make evolution come 
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faster. We often, blindly, wish ardently for a 
period of time to pass to establish the foundations for 
our desired perpetuity. 


Nothing passes. It merely becomes assimilated. 
It becomes so much a part of us that we regard it 
as we regard our common tongue. 


The modernization of scores is no more justifiable 
esthetically than would be the ‘doing over’ of Rem- 
brandt or Raphael with the technic of the modern 
impressionists. 


The sound of a deep throated bell—even like the 
thrilling croak of that big one in Antwerp—is a 
bringer of dreams. A bell, coffee and a pipe are of 
divine origin. 

To get so far in life and then feel that enforced 
activities are brutally logical while ideals work out in 
a mysteriously unsequential fashion: this is a revela- 
tion of one’s smallness in a universe, so small that 
sequence is as yet misunderstood. 


This paragraph is written just as the God of 
righteous peace is using carrier pigeons and shrapnel, 
souls and flying birds of walnut, glue and steel, 
ideals of right and tanks of hell flames to hurl the 
self-made demi-gods off their thrones. There will 
be an end to the force which has vaunted itself, 
which has had death pangs while bringing to birth 
a co-operative life such as earth has not yet known. 
The worldly strength of the arrogant is fast weaken- 
ing so that the Soul saith, “I am with you always”. 
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We have seen the Spirit of God breathing over 
the world. When the worst seemed at hand, 
“There am I in the midst of Thee.” The calcula- 
tions of the materially efficient were as wax in the 
hands of a sculptor. When Hell is nearest there 
is still a line of light: there is the Soul of the World. 


Pittsburgh is a grimy, greasy giant by day. But 
at night in his place there is a bejewelled water 
witch with flaming hair! Her nostrils breathe fire 
but her eyes and her diamonds dazzle with their 
searchlight glare. 


Mules and miles of fairy tales have I read with 
their magic infectiousness. As a small boy I 
stretched out before the cat on its hassock—with its 
warm, cozy smells!—and read until I was only a 
wandering imagination. For all the wonderful 
facts in the world do not stimulate one’s fancy like 
the great sagas and fairy stories from all creation. 


Many years ago I used to have my chair and 
writing table placed upon glass insulators to ‘pre- 
serve my aura’. ‘The landlady regularly collected 
the glass collection and placed them where she 
thought salt cellars ought to go; viz., the top of the 
table. Regularly I replaced them until I dis- 
covered that my aura was best preserved by, and 
focussed and directed toward, really fine writing due 
to imagination, plenty of good food, exercise and a 
soul impulse inextinguishable. 
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The old type of over rough, or over sweet, or 
over emotional or ultra-eccentric, has become the ro- 
bust, the combination of intellectual and emotional; 
the one sided has become or is becoming the culti- 
vated, the cultured; the selfcentered is be- 
coming the sympathetic; the narrow viewpointed and 
myopic has been turning into the broad and elastic; 
the sensation monger of our players is becoming the 
legitimate, resting his artistry not upon his tricks; 
the openly erotic has become filled with a high de- 
gree of personal strength; and, all in all, eccen- 
tricity and the non-essential mannerisms are be- 
coming less and less cash-on-hand. 


The one who denies his powers may lose them. 
Lack of control over nervousness is one form of 
denial. 


In childhood I blew feathers from my little cap 
and watched them sail, sail far away into space. 
My fancy followed every downy object until I 
created a life from them. That act then is part of 
my possession now. I cannot part with it or the 
kite making later, or the games which contributed 
action or thought or fancy. 


I wish I could visualize my mother the days after 
I was born. What her thoughts were. Also her 
feelings. She had passed through three previous 
crises, had materialised for humanity precious lives, 
so precious that no time could separate her from 
them. 
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As to me, I am just now summing up in tone the 
vitality of my mother, the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the lives of her loves and of my own, of the 
infinite number of moments when the lives of those 
she loved, of those she saw, of an assimilated result 
of numberless impulses assumed vibrations which 
ring nme. It seemingly took long for that super- 
natural plane to come to definite creations in me. 
Yet early, very early, was my temperament so ab- 
sorbent to the sensations and the vibrations of the 
unseen world that now I look with amazement at 
the supersensitiveness of my eighth year.. I have long 
drunk in the pulses of the Unseen. I am now giving 
out in an ecstasy of tone what I have become. No 
one knows me now. Soon all shall know. I am 
gathering up every thread of spiritual experience and 
incarnating it. Every impulse I know must yield 
to me and express. 


It is that piercing of the shadows. It is that 
finding out what God is. 


Where are my mother and my brothers? Are 
they not in the Great Shadows? O that my tones 
may reach them and make them know that I am ex- 
pressing what they wanted to express—only, God 
called them. They’sank into the billows of the 
Eternal Deep. The waves thereof have sung to 
me the spirit of their existence. O that I may ex- 
press all that is wrapped up within the secret of the 
Eternal. All the too early dead sing to me the 
throbbings of the Bosom on which they lie. 
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This is thy soul, my love: 

A spring, where I may drink; 
A fountain pouring sweets; 
An ocean passionate. 


Sit down at dusk time and look into space; you 
will dream dreams and think thoughts never else 
possible. Unless it is when bells ring. 

No one can hurt me. I may be placed in any 
condition; yet, if my mind says that I am right, no 
one can hurt me. 


All strength does not come from experience: 
some is not the result of contact with stronger na- 
tures. The oak is strong by reason of God. 


A woman approaching marriage is a new being. 
She shows an inner life that is slumbering; a life 
rather more violent than the preceding one; more 
full of sap, more sensuously pure. It is a life that 
circulates within itself and amongst its particles more 
rapidly. In fine, it is a life of a woman maturing 
through sexual thoughts and probabilities. 


The mind of a woman is less creative at this 
period owing, | think, to the rapid subjective de- 
velopment. But what does come to it in the crea- 
tive times is of the very highest character and likely 
never equalled before. It will be lyric creation 
rather than epic. 


The man also becomes somewhat less creative 
owing to more consciousness of self. He does not 
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develop quite so fast. His mind is a deal more 
fickle and the power to concentrate is reduced to a 
great degree. 


We have an indigestion of the morals just as we 


have the other kind. 


How little we have control of forces is shown 
when we sit down with perhaps vague, but great, 
conceptions and find that we cannot make them 
serve us. Who may account for the whims of the 
spirit? Ithathits ways. It goeth and cometh. It 
is awake and it is drowsy. 


Amiel understood himself, so that it seems a 
curious lack of genius and the energy of genius which 
prevented his rising to great issues when in the midst 
of people. : 


Said the woman: 

You are not so lovely as I, for I have breasts of 
milk and ivory. You have two crushed acorn- 
shields. 

I am woman. 

But, although my body and soul are beautiful, 
they are but the types of an eternal love. 

The lines, the feeling in the flesh—are infinite 
symbols. These symbols are completed hereafter. 


Were I the arbor, I should suck in to my body 
all the sweet wine of the grapes and inhale the odor. 
The eyes would close, so heavy the sweetness. I 
am pressing the wine from the grapes and yet more 
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wine shall come. “The fountain shall not be dry for 
Love is its source. 


God is in the cloud. God is in the thunder clash. 
Who shall know Him? For a still, small voice is 
hard to hear. But, it is there. 


The sun on a wet leaf is the principle of charity. 
One can sanctify or secularise simply by a thought. 
O Eternal Energy, give me simplicity. 


Woman came first. Then my love came. 
Woman came then into my real life, and I knew 
that my first love was too meagre. Since that 
knowledge love has become one with infinity. 


Until this time (the time of marriage) I knew 
not that love is all that can endure. Or, if I knew 
it before, I know it—then, by the mind—now, by 
the soul, by the interweaving of soul and soul, by the 
looking of eye into eye. ‘The incitations of flesh 
and flesh are the chromatic forces of a sun’s fore- 
glow only. ‘The fusion of two sexless souls, of two 
sexual minds and bodies are the sun itself at noon- 
tide. 


It is almost twenty two years since I wrote the 
words above. I placed a lily-of-the valley on the 
same page where I| might see it often and love the 
love that made it possible to be enwrapped with a 
life as beautiful as that of mine own Beloved One. 
I do not think any love is so sweet and manly as 
that which is matured. The love of those years ago 
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was but a child to that of today. Love 1s not only 
feeling, but understanding also. It is thus that we 
arrive at reality. And reality is always worth 
knowing. ‘The tastes of early communion is the 
freshness of a first walk into the woods. ‘That 
which is now is that sweet peace and glow which 
comes of long companioned tramps among the 
sweet-smelling forest trees. 


The silence of the moving planet force is in strong 
contrast with the garrulous gabble of the inefficients. 


The night has a blackness of blindness. 

Soon it is shot with a flare of stars. 

The clouds loosen their embrace. 

The moon at the full is rushing from her cloud-lover. 
The earth is radiant in silver sheen. 


What I hope to attain in expression is the pithi- 
ness of the elemental. 


The materialists can see their work; we, of the 
other cult, cannot. So many threads of silk on a 
bobbin count and can be counted. So many ideas 
cannot be seen, heard or felt until vast years have 
passed. 


Color is a thought magnet. 


Everything has its crust or its skin or its shell or 
its bark. Life is effected by antagonistic elements 
and one factor is hardened against another. 


The skull is the guardian angel of the brain; the 
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brain is the guardian of the thoughts and the 
thoughts are the hiders of God. 


Grant me, O Thou Great Absolute Spirit, from 
Thy portion wisdom, strength and beauty so I may 
come before Thee at the time when my spirit re- 
leases itself from the objective in a complete de- 
velopment. 


Grant me wisdom that I may know at all times 


and in all places the path leading to the great unity 
of Thee. 


Grant me strength that I may stand before my 
fellow upright. 

Grant me beauty that, in all simplicity, I may 
recognise that which is of Thee in him. 

And grant that my genius may become complete 
before Thee and my fellow. 


What exalted feelings one has before he is re- 
quired to touch the pen and paper which make pos- 
sible the outward embodiments of a musical idea. 
It seems so easy of transcription, so simple to ex- 
press the complex. But, sit down, sit down, and 
you may find some of the wondrous weavings of 
polyphony vanish. Ah, the material, gross sub- 
stances of olives and fried potatoes manifest them- 
selves and lo! one is like a cow. Then, all 
idealisms vanish. Smoke! 


Most of the day one is an animal. He sleeps 
and eats and suns himself. It takes four hours of 
animal life to prepare for one hour of spiritual life. 
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Oh these themes, these themes madden me. 
Why can’t I vomit noble themes or suck them out of 
my gray matter or drink them out the foliage of the 
oak ? 


One must crane his neck or else he cannot see 
over his neighbor’s thought wall. Each other man’s 
thought is as a high wall which we can see over 
—but not without effort. 


I wonder what the poor ones feel, how they feel, 
who live on and on and work and work yet have no 
ideas: only a vitriolic desire to express themselves. 


Why will not this idea drop out of me as does a 
drop of water off of a spoon? Why must I 
squeeze my brain-sides and indent my mental rub- 
ber in order to let the sun burn down on a few drops 
of thought. Our ideas are only part of God 
fallen off: like the planets fell from a molten sun. 


There is no need for the old to lack variety of 
speech. An old man should be more interesting 
and maturely vivacious than a young one. When 
I am ninety-five I expect to be desired for my feel- 
ings, my learning and my wit. 

Definiteness and decisiveness and then an abiding 
by results are the secrets—solutions, rather; there 
are no secrets—of the problem of life. Few of us 
can abide results. And fewer of us can wait, like 
Degas, until results come. 


I have found that except in the reasoning from 
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some already given point, absolute thinking results 
in a negation. Of course, the mind may be pre- 
pared, by being untrammelled, to spontaneously 
give forth ideas. The more I think the more I 
know that ideas are born, not made. All that we 
can do is to break the ground, as it were; to make 
easy the accouchement. 


The modern geniuses are more and more turning 
their attention to tonal economy. We are becoming 
more Flaubertian in our methods. 


It seems that as the days pass I become more and 
more insistant that everything I write shall be per- 
manently an affecter of human consciousness. 


You have the power, my spirit, to reveal on de- 
mand to my objective mind all the stores from hear- 
ing, feeling, thought which have accumulated. 
You have the power to produce any physical 
changes necessary so that my subjective and objec- 
tive minds work synchronously. 


Memory is necessary before the great ethical and 
esthetic movements of the world can crystallise. 
Authoritative force is spineless without it. 


This plastic substance we call spirit is develop- 
able. It will grow more expansive and also tighten 
its weave. It will grow more muscular, more 
ligatural, more nerveful. And with this growth be- 
come more creative. ‘The spirit in its raw state is 
dull, soggy; unpregnant. Developed, it is creative 
in the fullest sense of that word. 
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The spirit part of us is capable of illimitable 
growth by means of its own energy. It begets and 
bears. It is parthenogenetic. 


I believe in the omnipotent driving force of 
prayer; the grasping force, the force which drills 
itself into the Almighty Substance and draws the 
Almighty Love. 


The law of desire, made active, creates. 


All progress has been made by absolute faith in 
limitless power. If a man believes, he will become 


that which his faith defines for him. The boun- 


daries which belief defines indicate the man. 
I believe in the power of my spirit—absolutely. 


Until I began setting to music the Browning and 
Rossetti poems I did not realize how lacking in a 
musically considered climactic power both are. The 
purely meditative temperaments of both have begot- 
ten a carefully thoughtful series of sentences and 
luscious mirrorings, but few mighty stretti. Not in 
the slightest pedantic, yet with the carefulness of a 
pedant; not in the smallest degree didactic, yet with 
the clear cutness of ‘didactors’; not labored, yet 
with the toil of a laborer.. Full of enthusiasm reined 
tightly, fire in asbestos ovens, madnesses of actors. 
All these have prevented the abandon necessary to 
music’s cadencings. Consequently the accompani- 
ments to the sonnets and other poems are, as | 
have conceived them, quite independent of the voice 
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parts. They are climacteric in nature while the 
vocal part is brooding, musically speaking. 


The world needs from its mental toilers a con- 
centration on a few immensities so that the earth will 
develop rapidly. Dissipation of energies may 
foster great general quantity of individual labor but 
injures the quality and size of any single under- 
taking. 


No one has written with more delving into the 
realm of the Great Energy than I have. 


Music is the greatest thing in the earth because it 
shows the most palpable force of unmaterial and 
purely nerve energetic movement. It has no gross 
chemicals in evidence. All its power is in the 
realm of the spiritual. 


We frequently write ahead even of our own per- 
sonal appreciation. I have written themes which 
seemed too abstract; yet which, after two years, 
seemed among the most vital of my texts. 


There is a chemical desire in me for action, ac- 
tion, action. 


The unfulfilled desire for recognition sweeps 
over one with the force of a cyclone. The des- 
pondency of the Unknown is like the parched sand 
of the Southwest. 


I am m another of those moods where the prob- 
lems of life, the technic of it, have been weighing 
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heavily upon me. How to move the chessmen of 
Life appears to be an important question. The 
management of the pawns up to the more highly evo- 
lutioned bishops, knights, castles, kings and queens, 
has become of vital moment. 


It is a difficult matter to wipe out the hurry and 
the flurry and the envy. I am trying to do that. I am 
trying to run in the channel of the silent energy of 

od. 


Philosophy seeks to know the nature of the 
Cause back of the experienced sensations. Art 
takes these sensations, constructs entities from their 
combined force, making tangible that which is in- 


definable. 


Every writer cries out, O for the peace which 
passeth understanding! And yet, I am not such a 
fine believer in the conditions where we are un- 


touched and uninterrupted. It makes us KNOW. 


I have no greater desire than that every emotion 
I possess becomes sooner or later articulate. The 
choking and grunting of dreamers is abomination 
in the sight of the gods of expression. 


After reading Balzac we know the analysis of a 
soul better than ever before. We are glad that 
Honore lived in this sweet-sour earth. 


There is an eternal scheme of things so giganti- 
cally synthetic that we cannot comprehend it. So, 
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we call it Fate or Providence, or Karma—which is, 
after all, but the process of handling a dollar in- 
stead of a hundred cents. 


The man who handles brick and mortar econo- 
mises by saving every chip and grain. The man 
who handles words begets economy by rejecting, 
casting out far from him every other word that comes 
to mind. Genuine literary economy consists in the 
utilizing of only that which makes for perspicacity, 
strength and color magnitude. 


The direction of a passage forces itself upon 
one as strongly as does a melody. In fact, one 
often writes like a visionary, letting the passage 
form itself as involuntarily as, on a Ouija board, 
the hands move to various letters without apparent 
control. Sometimes, even, one writes a passage 
scarcely hearing it, but infatuated with the arcs it 
decribes. 


After reading Homer Norris’ “Octopus,” I 
wrote, One can understand how Vanamee, by end- 
less wanderings through the wilds of Nature, be- 
comes in the end desireless of reproducing it. Na- 
ture Is so easy on a man. While demanding 
nothing it gives all. But when out in the world of 
men, man demands all and gives, or seems to give, 
little or nothing. “Those who touch man must give. 


I am not ashamed of the poorest thing I ever saw 
or read; of the brutal prize fight where I had up to 
date studies in human psychology. The crowd 
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was a school room. ‘The physical training was a 
wonder and spurred me to a higher analagous 
mental skill. The debauch of fists was there, of 
course, when in the preliminaries men unskillfully 
beat the testicles of each other and brought agony in 
a fraction of a second. ‘The light and honey sweet- 
ness of some books and people have contributed in 
their varied ways to my likes and dislikes. The 
hate of one or two has shown me more wisdom in re- 
ticence than a stoled priest could show in a “moon.” 


Only a certain temperamental elasticity is 
capable of producing. Sterility has its. symptoms 
in lack of a fine looseness of spirit. 


Sometimes we lose confidence in our powers, but 
it usually seems the forerunner of an increased belief 
that somehow the goddesses have not forgotten us. 


No matter what we may find and feel at times 
to be the injustice of the world, we should at least 
know that in the final summing up of effects and 
causes there will be a logic so grand—even if cruel 
—that the morning stars really shall sing together 
for very admiration of the creative ability of the 
Glorious Eternal. 


The philosopher is an artist, building out of in- 
tangible substances a work which, like all usually 
understood art works, has an alterable significance 
relative to the temperament and digestion of the con- 
templator. 
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The greatest thoughts come to consciousness often 
as currents of ideas wending their way to some un- 
known pole, and on their way are caught up by a 
draught of our personalities. 


My extensive reading has given me wide sympa- 
thies but it has also weakened my memory for exact 
phases, the development of one’s broadly emotional 
grasp lessening to some extent the intellectual 
rigidity. Perhaps this is good for me. 


Instrumental music with its transcendental ideas 
—there’s where the rub comes with the appreciation 
of the Average. 


The older men were sympathetic with the line 
rather than the mass. 


It takes but a day or two of close library study to 
make one profoundly disgusted with life and its ac- 
tualities. He soons fears the inside of one of these 
solemnly silent places. 


I am more and more struck by the power, plan, de- 
sign, scheme, pattern in this ancient music. (Refer- 
ring to extensive study of eleventh to seventeenth 
century music in Newberry Library, Chicago, Il. 
during Summer of 1904). These old fellows 
struck at the powerful force, the germ of influence; 
and, although they missed many elements thought 
to be the core of music, they arrived at a spiritual 
projection, unsuspected by many. 


Words, words, words in most of these old ex- 
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amples—simply used to roll into view the notes: 
words used like meat sliders! 


So unaccustomed is our ear to continued unac- 
companied compositions that the perusal of many 
volumes of a cappella music seems a trifle devoid of 
humanity and throbbing scope. But, soon as the 
imagination places an individual color and heart 
beat to each tone, so soon does a new world rise be- 
fore one. 


I presume that part of our rapidity of growth is 
dependent upon gathering at certain times in our 
life all the threads of thought which we have ever 
had and fastening them together. Our apparent in- 
consistencies may thus be explained and perhaps 


unified. 


Padding must be considered an economical fal- 
lacy and art works with such filling must and will 
always yield to the vitality of the ones which are 
free from the irrelevant. This means a relative 
brevity, but not necessarily verbal or musical tab- 
loids; only brevity sufficient unto the end. Brevity 
is not a virtue in itself. It may mean an absence of 
the necessary fat! 


I have asked myself, Have I an idea to present 
to the world as pregnant to the musical world as the 
Golden Rule is to the moral world? 


To vaguely contemplate an eternal success is soul 
thrilling, but to bump into the mechanical problems 
of projection 1s painful. 
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I believe in the power of God to heal. I believe 
that it does not in any way interfere with individual 
effort. It is not miraculous intervention, it is law. 
Quite as much as a voluntary act of mine. Indeed, 
it is hard to imagine God as swimming around in the 
current of unconsciousness, himself the victim of his 
own laws. Quite impossible. I believe in Him as 
a present Power, not simply one who has ceased to 
act. So with Jesus and with every man who thinks 
and acts to the advancement of the world. His 
power is not only the same as when He died; it is 
greater. He has more force now than ever. ‘The 
problems in prayer are very serious and most difh- 
cult. To become attuned to psychic states is neces- 
sary. That is, belief plus accord. Prayer which 
is not answered: there must be something at fault 
with faith or the kneeler’s vibrations. 


The unsatisfactory organ music in the large 
cathedrals may be accounted for by the fact that 
the church is too large for delicacy of line effects. 
Also, there is too much echo for chord effects so 
that the slowly moving masses of tones become 
tedious. Variety becomes impossible without mar- 
ring line and without giving too much atmosphere. 
I am altogether out of sympathy with the organ 
except for choral climaxes. 


It is a wise infant who can tell whether the 
savant or the saint is the more credulous. For the 
latter, in believing that the unseen has greater proof 
of the possibilities of things than has one who de- 
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sires to prove only by the tangible, is using a highly 
rarefied spiritual instrument of sure calculation.— 


I would that all these elements of pity, of sorrow 
for the environments of those whom sorrow under- 
mines; I would that all the forces of a multitude of 
great and minute emotions would wrap themselves 
in my garments of tone. 


The events in one’s simple life often seem induced 
by impulses or waves of God’s thought that one 
crosses in one’s blind search. 


Prayer is a curious thing psychologically. — Its 
effects upon me are nearly always more or less 
hypnotic. I have the sensation of sleep sooner than 
by any other means. While I pray I have tremen- 
dous faith, When I awake from prayer and find 
that my faith has not been rewarded at once, I am 
depressed. ‘The sides of my head and eyes usually 
feel pressed in after prayer and I am seldom in a 
controlling state immediately. after. Sometimes 
even my step seems uncertain. 

My journal is the intimate life. It is—this is— 
the real autobiography, because it deals with the 
moments which are permanent, the vitality of which 
is indicated by expression. 


We are so small that we cannot see over God’s 
shoulder. How then can we judge? 


In parts of Italy it was forced upon me that one’s 
works may live a filthy after life because descen- 
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dents may have too much inertia to create a place 
for the masterworks of life. 


I think every one has moods at sunset time, but 
few have the gift of tongues. So, they wait for the 
One. 


I undoubtedly write better away from my piano 
than near it. When near I too frequently consider 
the technique necessary and also because I may 
allow my extemporisation to influence too much the 
construction. I have more penetration when not 
tempted too often to try over passages. The piano 
may suggest but it cannot develop my ideas as 
imaginatively as I wish. 


After hearing, in Paris, Dukas’ “‘Anane et Barbe 
Bleu’ I was convinced that in a long work—of three 
or more acts—it is permissible to have detached, 
isolated, spasmodic decorative colors for, say, two 
of the acts. But, after that, verterbraeless ideas 
become unconvincing. 


A musical dramatic work is simply using different 
colored marbles to produce effects. Medium mix- 
ing is really very old. 


From the lovely garden of Montsouris, in Paris, 
I do not get ideas, perhaps, but surely the raw 
material out of which thoughts are made. The 
odor of lilacs spreads over my imagination a veil 
which permits me to see my thoughts all clothed in 
colored mists. 
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Not always will these willows, cypresses and 
hlacs transmute themselves mysteriously into tone. 
Sometimes they are but their own lovely selves. 


I miss the epic in almost all modern music. Not 
the long epic. That is always with us. I mean 
the well assimilated epic. 


The mood of Francia’s ““Baptism’’ in Dresden is 
closely akin to what I feel in my dramas. 
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Sketches of Transition 


Written chiefly in 1896-1897 and contain portions 


of several letters to H. 





When one goes from darkness to light, a heart- 
throb is penalty. 


In going, he tempts the darkness; and an over- 
reach brings him to a horizon. 


After that all is Mystery !— 


Before the world is, is Chaos; chaos that leads to 
organism. 

Chaos is force unconscious—but mighty is the 
force and consciousness of the One who throws it !— 

Man comes long after Chaos, but the elements 
are the same.—Uprisings come which bespeak great 
worlds.— 

The passing brings the throb.— 


He is—the chaos, the man—the passing; each ts 
—plus a throb. 


But Chaos is simplicity itself to a life !— 


In Life’s apprentice period there is directness ;— 
there is a simple forward toss of the flail. 

The wheat is, too, ideal. E:ven the chaff has 
borrowed sunrays.—Annd the dust is glorious if dis- 
tant enough and the sun is rising. All things lead 
to the great Soul. 

We look from the Darkness to the Light. We 
wonder at the apparent singleness of the one and the 
manifoldness of the other. And when we enter the 
Light we draw the shadows with us.— 


The new Life does not know energy material. It 
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feels that flesh and blood are but symbols and the 


breasts as Beauty. 


The soul becomes full grown at the conception of 
a Reality. But then the sun is darkened for a 
moment; and when it comes to sight it is—blood- 
red !— 


The earth’s smell is sweet and the sunshine’s 
warmth is pricking the flesh. More, more Love!— 


Then come questions :— 


What is Man?— 
Is Woman real >— 
Is Love sweet >— 
What is the Spirit >— 
Why is Flesh?>— 


(Soul-rythms, perhaps: Flesh, the lower; 
Spirit, the higher.) 

[ understand how the Clay rails against the Pot- 
ter. I see all things misnamed, misadjusted, all life 
clumsy and stumbling. 


Oh! The hardness and severity about the face 
of these natural laws. A man is compelled to com- 
ply whether his nature thereby develops or deterio- 
rates; whether it lives or dies. “The individual is so 
slight, frail, powerless in the face of the Great 
Power; the Mighty Power that keeps—silent! The 
tender bird which God’s own wind blew from the 
bough to have it’s life crushed by the foot of a Man 
has the same fullness of spirit as the ones left in the 
nest. And the soul of man is trampled simply be- 
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cause God’s wind has carried him under the gigantic 
hoof of Nature.— 


No penitent force exists in Nature; no weeping 
after cruelty; no earth sighs after eternal harm done. 
There are Nature laughs at Nature murder, instead. 
Surely there is no power that looks upon misery as a 
benevolence to mortals!—No power that can look 
Agony in the eyes and acknowledge it as his own. 


And will no Power reward? No Power reward 
the men who have been choked with their own hot 
blood; the children who have been bruised; the 
martyrs by the sword-plunge, the fire, the white- 
hot tongs, the iron virgins whose love embrace is 
seething spikes, the rack, the burnt flesh smelling 
boilers, the branding-irons, the starving-rooms by the 
prison kitchen, the gougers, the spears, the crosses, 
thorns, Gatling guns, the ripping shells, the jealou- 
sies, the child-bearings?*—Oh! God! the women! 


—How His Soul must suffer !— 


This night my mind is troubled with the subtly 
difficult question of how one shall direct his individu- 
ality into a channel where the eternally fixed laws 
will most naturally act thereon. 


Have you ever thought that all of the Miserable 
stand on the bank of natural law and watch it, but 
are fearful of the jumping in and going the way of 
the law? 


We cannot force law our way. ‘To use violent 
means is strangulation of individual power. 
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To passively wait-is a form of fatalism and results 


in stagnation. (From Letters) 


We must seek out the hidden current of law and 
cause our pulse to coincide with it’s great onrushing 
rythm. 

But I cannot find that current today. These 
dull monotonic December days God must surely 
hide his laws as he covers the ground. These slow- 
ly ontreading days without you have extinguished 
the piercing light of faith; and, doubt as one will, 
there yet remains experience sufficient to force one to 
the consciousness that without faith the law of a life 
will never realise itself.— 


‘Man from the beginning was the aggressor, the 
devourer; but only in these latter has he begun to ac- 
quire the endurance of woman.’ Ah! I know; 
but oh! we dream that we soon must take what we 
can of the luscious fruit of Earth, or the boughs 
whereon it hangs will have lost their sap and firm- 
ness. Are we forced to stay from the home of 
Love until we madden ?— 

Ah! it is a dual God which prepares the feast !— 
He makes us conscious of the body as well as the 
soul; the lips as well as the eyes; the breasts as well 
as the heart; the thigh-flesh as well as the passive 
spirit; the sensation and the worship; the boiling em- 
braces and the prayers !— 

A touch! And behold! there comes an evolu- 
tion of sensations which in their highest phase in- 
dicate a fusion with the Spirit !— 
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The imaging of this Janus-faced God makes us 
shiver, melt, yield, collapse! 


But —a man forgets what every worship of 
dualities brings to the woman: for the tingling, the 
coarse agonies of a travail; for the enravishing kiss, 
the pain-screech of delivery.— 


But why do I say these things to you—to you of 
all people?>—Because, Dear, I want you to know 
my love’s sincerity; to know that what in it’s gross- 
ness all flesh demands, my whole soul pities and 
turns aside to mourn. 


We must not be disappointed if we find—as we 
shall—that the average of joy is seemingly not so 
great after the wedding hour as that mighty torrent 
of love which shall appear during those minutes of 
new birth. Such a joy comes during that precious 
fraction of time as a revelation; afterwards 1 
crystallizes, becomes an existence, becomes such a 
part of us that we are not made constantly conscious 
of it. 


Axt should express only main truths, should give 
life to primitively gigantic ideas; and that though 
individualism must be expressed, all specializing, 
special emphasis on idiosyncratic traits, miniaturing 
must yield to the mighty simplicity of elemental 
truths. And this expression must be made in spite 
of the inconveniences of its medium. But we per- 
ceive that it is because of such a medium that that 
particular art is what it is and what we know it. 
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Sculpture is what it is by the limitations of a solid 
substance. Painting by the insufficiency and in- 
accuracy of its color scale. Music by the restric- 
tions of its frugally selected sensuous material, in ad- 
dition to the secondary matter of limitative character 
of instruments. And to wish for one all embracing 
and Nature equalling Art would be to call down to 
earth the wilting spirit of Monotony. 


And what aimless talk there is about life and art 
being one. ‘That is, in the sense of Art being 
‘natural’. The very medium of an art prevents 
this. Even the name rebels! ‘The art-pigments 
have never realised Nature-pigments; and the same 
Nature which uses color vibrations too high and too 
low for the painter’s palette, in the use of music 
never uses anything from even the limited compass 
of a musician’s palette. Nature is greater than 
painting and less than music. The much talked of 
music of Nature is a beautiful figment of the poetic 
fancy. Nature is the Art of the Great Spirit and 
sculpture, poetry, painting, architecture and music 
are arts of lesser spirits and will remain by virtue of 
the relative powers of their creators eternally dif- 
ferent. You know what Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
says: Nature does not teach art. She only pro- 
vides the materials. Axyt is the product of the 
human mind. And if one rejects this and expects 
to find in Nature else than raw material one will 
waste a life trying to find analogies where none 
exists. 
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I have just finished reading a book about Lonely 
Men. The peace which comes from your love is 
the only thing which is able to drive away my gray- 
ness. 


Every work of love represents years of time spent 
in a room with pen, ink, paper, a table, chair and 
yourself as paid-for furniture; years of time during 
which your body has had thousands of varied and 
repetitive necessities. And this is all apart from the 
labor and travail of the work itself. When we hear 
or see a great work we hear and see infinitely more 
than the art-medium. We become cognizant of the 
author’s whole material and spiritual life highly con- 
centrated. 


Composers and authors show us their tracks for 
too much of their lives. It seems to me that they 
should be more like a man who worked years and 
years before he presented his work to the public in 
all its ripeness and they—the public—would say 
unto him: “Why have you shown us all at once 
your power?” And the great man would say, 


“Christ waited in a carpenter shop until His 
time had come and the world recognizes Him for- 
ever. Like Him I prepared myself.” And they 
said, Why did we not find you? And the Great 
One said, “Because I hid myself.” 


So few writers are willing to hide. Their blood 
boils for the action—as is natural—and after they 
cry: ‘Give me battle, O God, give me battle,” 
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they go out into. the world before they have sharp- 
ened their swords and ground their battle axes. 


Speaking about ideas, how strange is their per- 
sistance when they come. The same melodies, har- 
monies, rythms, travel up and down our brains until 
they have driven all else away. Rythms always 
ride hard. They are maddening. No sooner do 
we hear in the distance the dying tread of some mon- 
strously contortioned rythmic figure than, behold! 
it suddenly wheels round and under furious lashes 
rolls with the weight of a mountain over our brains. 
Awake and asleep the rythmic charioteer closes not 
his eyes, but restlessly and fiendishly pursues his 
course. 


Nature has no music, but it has colors so luscious, 
so intoxicating that we sink with a gasp into the 
smotheringly sensuous embrace. 


Near death time, a tear is an epitome of life. 


I feel today that our real life is but to begin; we 
have been but apprenticed heretofore; now we are 
journeymen.— 


We are about to cast away from our old habita- 
tion and build us a new one, the foundation of which 
is love and the height will reach so far into the ideal 
and then into God that just now we cannot see the 
greatness thereof, nor more than conceive it.— 


With respect to your remark concerning our im- 
pression upon men of aims and virtues, it is as I take 
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it more necessary to be sincere in our efforts, be 
thoroughly ourselves and possibly win their com- 
mendation, than strive for their approbation and 
never arrive at ourselves. 


We separated and were led to a doubtful Farther. 
Behold, that Farther is and soon another one will 
take its place: one in which we again hope to reach 
out and find each other, with a love in the reaching 
out and a great love in the finding. 


In everything I see you, Dear; as if you stood 
behind our wall, as if you looked forth at the win- 
dow, showing yourself through the lattice. 


And oh! the dreams in which I see you; see you 
as once I saw you amidst the tall stalks of golden 
rod stirred lovingly by the wind. Could I but 
dream real dreams; dreams I shall soon see. 


The earth is very sweet, they say, but my life 
cannot reflect it without you. Even love (here in 
loneliness) seems today but an abstraction, and life 
but a crust of duty. I seem to lose faith in that 
nameless, unseen yet provable Power, that Power 
which disposes; that Power for dispensation; some 
Mystery, some apparent Contradiction. 


The spirit wants the spirit, Dear; wants love. 
Will that Power, that Force, that great I AM 


never grant me you again? 


Let us, my Dear, sit down in the quiet and write 
of the infinite, write the eternal; write of love, write 
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love itself. But after such an aspiration there comes 
always depression; for on reaching out to the Light 
the hands catch emptiness; when seeking to embrace 
the ocean roar and the sky-mark and the blind- 
ing odorous light the mind evaporates. 

Oh! that Eternity is always back of us; or 
—beyond! 


When the moon sets; when the night is past; 
when the day breaks: when the sun arises; then come 
I to thee. Not when the night is; when darkness 
reigns; not when the dusky shadows suggest; when 
thoughts unspoken are understood and when eyes 
and lips are sympathists! But I come to thee when 
Day is lord and light outweighs darkness. Oh! 
I love Thee!— 


Beloved: I am thinking of those days we spent 
in the woods, inactive; sleepy yet sleepless; love’s 
opiate almost overcoming us. Yet, we were awake 
and heard nothing but innernesses, feeling the im- 
movable move; hearing the mute things make 
sounds; thinking the unthinkable; drinking of spiri- 
tual waters while gazing blankly at the real, spark- 
ling, leaf-colored water running in and out among 
the trees; adream, yet conscious. 


That first Spring of our love history is coming to 
me as the fragrance of a sweet dream. How that 
early Springtime leaves its mark on the spirit by its 
virgin snows and then its green leaves; and then, be- 
fore and after—you--YOU! You that turned 


the unknowing spirit into a knowing self. 
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And now soon we are going to live together, love 
together, die together; then,—love unto the end of 
Time and throughout the encircling Eternity. 


Tomorrow I shall see you. ‘This is the last letter 
of my lonely life. Tomorrow, tomorrow—the 
Springbirth for us! I shall go for my bride—you, 
my Beloved—and bring her to me for ever! 
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Some Prose-Verses 


A LEGEND OF THE CHRIST: 


[3 

All was Blood! 
And the Blood circulated. 
God was the Heart of the system. 
But one day 
God felt the circulation impeded. 
And He looked. 
And 

Behold! 


The impediment was a clot 
And the clot was 


Man! 
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Ages passed. 
The clot became 
Faded, 
Foul, 
Insoluble. 
God willed that it should be given 
Color and 
Purity and 
Solubleness. 
So He took a rich red corpuscle from His 
Blood and Mixed it with the clot. 


The nich, red corpuscle was 


Chir iss ul 
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ODORS 


Sweet odors! 

Sweet perfume! 

The sweet savors that shall 

Show us 

Worlds beyond the world of blood and flesh; 
Odors that shall cause Thy Wine to weaken; 
Odors that shall reach within Thee 


Even to the inmost sense; 


The Odors that 
Make our bodies fruitful. 


The Sun draws partially over the leaf; but the 
shadow end is speechless. 


The Mountain and Sun and Sea purple and red 
and blue each other at Sunset hour. 


The Moon is the gossip of the Sun. 
The Mountain is the Sea explained. 


I have not the armor of the insect. My armor 


is forged in the Spirit World. 


My Sword is not the Hornet Sting; it is the 
shaft of Sky-fire. 


My Soul is not of crushable soil; 
It is an excrescence of God! 
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THE RAIN 


The first crystal drop of rain on the bird’s bill is 
My knowledge; 
The last on the honeysuckle is 
My dirge; 
That on the green leaf overhanging my window is 
My song; 
There on the arbor is 
My thirst—symbol; 
On the tops of the forest—pines Is 
My God—sign! 


PAGAN AWE 


Silent, I stand below the night; 
Then,—then ask the silver lights 
To give their life to my fast 

dying thought. 


Motionless—from ecstacy— 
I stand before the Day 
And beg the new-born Sun 
To open wide my soul 
Struck mute by 
God’s appalling Power! 
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SUNRISE 


A shower of light 

Is poured upon the hill. 

In sensuous love 

(With all that exquisite pain) 
I blind myself by gazing long 
As rockets of the Sun, 
Shooting forth in joy, 
Explode! 

Then,— 

Color riot 

And debauch. 


THE GRASS 


Little grass! Little grass! 
es, I’m here to listen to you. 
How talkative you are this morning! 


Yes, I know that; too well. 
I know the resemblance. 
Some one long ago heard you say that 


And he recorded it. 


But you should’nt remind me. 


The sunrays will hear what you tell me; and 


Then—hide your heads, else 
God will have to bury one more blade 
Even sooner than He wishes. 


Don’t you know that 
All those Sun streaks are 
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Watching for your bared head? 
Beware little spears of grass! 


Yes, I love you. 
But, why ask? 
I talk to you every time I pass. 
Little grass! 


THE EVIL—GOOD* 


““Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness; that put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.” 


(A woman lying on a couch. A man stands by 
a window and looks down into the street below.) 


THE WOMAN speaks: 
What is thy thought? 
Or, thy desire? 


Am I evil 
Because a God has given me flesh? 
Am I corrupt 
Because my breasts are high? 
That sky above you: 
Dare you look at it? 
Would you not reach out to it 
If it were near? 
It is fair; 
So am I fair. 


Lookat me. 
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Is the wrong in me? 
Or, is it not in your thought? 
Cro me and ere! 


There, now, 
You have learned 
One truth from my lips. 


That bit of lace is 


An accident; 
I'll displace it. 
One truth more. 


G od _ modelled that 


After His arch (pointing to the sky) 
Up there. 
Only, 


He covered it with snow; then 
He pierced it with 
A sunray. 


Now, that is all. 
There is nothing more there. 
Or else, 
There is an unknown world; 
According to your spirit. 
But, 


Close your eyes. 


Touch! 


Go now, 
Look out of the window 
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Up to the sky; 
Down to the women on the streets. 





Go, I say, if you 
Ah! You will not go? 


Rest! 
Re %s-tl 


* Omitted from ““Symbolisms”’ 


THE SUNSET CAMEL 


(Seen in the sky in early Summer) 
The Camel of God 
Moves in the orbit of the 
Sky-dome’s base. 
No sound marks it’s footsteps; 
It moves behind the evening Purples; 
It has no caravan; it is 
Alone. 


It’s magnet is Eternity. 
To Eternity the nose points; 
The hind hoof is the World’s sign. 
This Silent moves with measured step 
For Eternity is just so far; 
For Eternity is just so magnetic; 
For Eternity is just! 
The Camel of the LL o r d 
Moves forward; 
Moves in the orbit of the 
Sky-line. 
G o d directs; 
Man looks on! 
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Concerning a National Spiritual 


Music Drama 


I. PRELIMINARY STUDIES 





The compilers of the church year were great 
dramatists, who bring before the people in the 
course of a twelve month a series of events covering 
many years. They make us play thirty three 
years in a few days. ‘These great dramatists give 
us a great illusion which, as all good dramatic un- 
truth, becomes in its time, turn and _ place— 


TRUTH! 


All great dramatic work with music must be con- 
densed in speech inasmuch as the music is able to 
supply all those elements which are used in language 
as molders and modifiers of the expression of an 
idea. 


One of the most humorous things in the history of 
the Biblical characters is the seeking throughout the 
kingdom for a virgin to ‘warm’ David when he had 
enough wives to roast a turkey! 


Solomon was the second child of Bathsheba by 
David: the first died. The greatest man of the 
times the son of David’s sin! But, repentance pre- 
ceded. And this is the key to the whole problem of 
apparent irregularities in the disposition of men. 
Love is so much greater than a sin. 


The virtues spoken of in the Old Testament are, 
chiefly, muscularly conceived. 


What a curious thing it is that we dramatize and 
set to music characters who, like John the Baptist, 
would care for real drama and real music less than 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey! 
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It would be interesting to gather all the sayings 
of Biblical hot-headed men like John the Baptist, 
who called his fellows vipers and Nehemiah, who 
plucked his brethren’s hair! 


In Genesis the second chapter and seventh verse 
one can see God’s breast heave! In drama the 
playwright seizes a desire and completes it. He 
works out an ideal which some possessor had in 
mind but could not, owing to human limitations, 
execute fully. Drama is a realization of the im- 
possible. No man ever existed so wonderful as 
Angelo’s Moses. No woman ever was so fully in 
realization of happiness which could find its com- 
plete verbal expression; or of sorrow—which usually 
defies all words—which meets a sartorial exuberance 
such as is shown on the stage. There the writer 
gives us joy or sorrow as it should be expressed or 
would be expressed. For, unfortunately, nothing 
in daily life causes a man to exude and exhale such 
commonplace pathetics as sorrow or such jerky 
idiocies as a joy. So, drama realizes. 


Pilate was a man with keen insight but dull in- 
dividuality. He always reminds me of the man 
who tries to convince himself that he has made up 
his mind to do a thing and then looks from the 
corner of his eye to learn if possible whether or not 
his course is approved. However, his ‘““what I have 
written I have written’’ is strong in every sense; and, 
evidently, he had repented to a degree, as well as 
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wished to maintain a semblance of authority. He 
loved approbation too much to be a great leader. 


Axt is realization. Life approaches art only in 
birth, marriage, death and religion. 


The music for a drama should be wrought from 
the symbolism of the underlying principles. 


What I hope to attain in expression is the pithi- 
ness of the elemental. ‘There is something so simple 
in the language of early peoples, something 
strong as woven wire! Oh, for the power to ex- 
press vitality in every word. As the Japanese ar- 
tist Hokusai said: ““When I get to be one hundred 
and ten every dot and line will be instinct with life.” 
This palpitating spirit must come into my every 
word and note. 


Down the ages has come the legend of love. It 
is not the property of a country, but the production 
of the earth. This Cycle of Redemption is more 
deeply laid than the legends of the North, the 
South or any compass-point. And I am the de- 
liverer of this legend of Love and love. 


There is a vigorous legend how God stood on the 
steps of His throne and hurled the sun-disk into 
place. He raised His mighty arm and the muscles 
thereof were as giant oaks. Then He threw the 
moon, but could not throw it so far because He was 
weary from the exertion of throwing the Day-Light. 


The characterization by motives is unquestionably 
an effective labelling and, therefore, distinguishing 
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method and the inter-weaving of the same to pro- 
duce clearness of intention is necessary ; but the main 
feature and necessity of dramatic music is movement. 
And this is gained by the general character of the 
music rather than by particular characteristics. 


My thoughts frequently come so thick and fast 
that one interferes with the other in reproduction. 
They come out like a great herd of cattle from a 
corral which has a gate of house-garden size. It is 
like the stampede of young bronchos. 
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There is too much tender hand in composition. 
We must have rough, care-worn palms; palms which 
fear no knotty themes. I detest the faddish and the 
fastidious in composition. 


I want a theme that is like the gnarled oak. I 
want a form that is like the nest of an eagle. 


The road must have a bed. The ballast must be 
of hard compacted stones. Genius, to move along 
effectively and safely, must have a running bed, a 
solid one. 


Very often the ideas seem to come from the pen- 


holder. 


Rama—in Mary Magdalene—is in the con- 
sciousness, newly born, that there are some govern- 
ing laws over which she has no direct control. Also 
that there is a Power that created those laws which 
cannot control their course. For, having created 
energetic, aggressive and pregnant laws which were 
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and are their own controllers, He is thereafter un- 
able to adjust them to any individual needs owing to 
the absoluteness of their course. 


Economy of energy does not consist in harboring 
it any more than it consists in letting it run amuck. 
Economy of energy is exercised functions intellec- 
tually controlled. 


The difficulties of libretto writing lie mainly in the 
construction of dialogue between persons where 
there is no intellectual or emotional tie. 


In Mary Magdalene’s old age she certainly lost 
nothing of her imagination and richness of expres- 
sion. So opulent a creature could not lose her 
mental fragrance by the advancing years. Old age 
may have more serenity but certainly not less 
warmth. 


We don’t want compositions to look as if 
they hadn’t combed their hair any more than we 
want snobbish ones, or wet-weather-in-London 
types. 


Since I was seventeen years old I have known 
what my life work would be; only, for some time I 
expected to be an executant but I abandoned that 
long ago to create a work of spiritual drama superior 
in all respects to what exists, to bring into existence 
a form which is more powerful in spiritual force. 


A composer must be like the spider weaving a 
web. A web has its centre and that centre’s tribu- 
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tary threads are all hung about with the utmost ac- 
curacy. It seems as if it were a hard scientific 
arrangement. But, notice the pliableness of each 
span. ‘That is the art. A dramatic composition— 
and all others—must have a distinctly perceivable 
framework but each part must be soft and pliable 
and beautiful. 


The feeling and intellect it takes to peer thru the 
Awful Substance of a God is gigantic in depth. 
One lives a thousand years a minute when reflecting 


on God. 


The main problem with which the dramatist 
must deal when using subjects from legends is how 
to make an action or thought psychologically true 
and yet preserve the atmosphere of the myth. 


A legend is imagined history. 


Music should be wedded with poetry which has 
its lines the length of a thought. Or, in lines which 
divide the thought by accents. In musical drama 
words are being immersed in a musical bath and 
they must have a certain verbal nudity, as it were, 
Often the surroundings are artificial, brought about 
by rhymes. These verbal clothes often suffer in the 
dramatic splash. 


Axt has two vulnerable sides: naturalism and 
artificialism. 


The whole world is human and everything real 
and vital in the drama must hang on that humanity. 
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New melodies do not make an era. Nor new 
harmonies. Newness is essentially undefinable. It 
concerns itself with a subtle expression of idea—of 
music thought—which does not measure by newness 
of combination. It is true that combination 
methods are results in outward, visible or audible 
form; but, there is still something else. That some- 
thing else is the spirit. 


I want my themes to grow, to compound them- 
selves—like money—and for the ear to hear this 
compounding I| start my Creation with two themes, 
masculine and feminine, as it were. My masculine 
themes do not grow like the feminine ones. They 
seem to have a simplicity about them which is not 
present in any part except the opening germ of the 
opposite kind. 


Most of our pieces plunge too soon into the com- 
pletely formed, the shapely, as if all things had come 
to complete growth all at once. A composer is apt 
to give away his plot, instead of leading up to it. 
The law of growth rather than exposition acts in 
drama more than in absolute music. Matter must 
not be used for variety primarily, but for unity. 


Creative states are happy believing ones. The 
critical period is more’or less antiseptic. We all 
possess two parts to our minds; the part that does 
and the part that overlooks the job. 


John the Baptist is the vital rough hewn person- 
ality which his life naturally makes him. These 
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rough hewn souls have something direct and preg- 
nant in their speech. 


I wouldn’t give a cent for those effusions which 
are emotionally similar to a thousand other effusions; 
those which are different only in their having: one, 
blue eyes; the other, brown hair or a Roman nose; 
just like a million girls and men who have everything 
in common so far as intellect and emotions go, but 
with variations in outward appearance. Repetitive 
music dies young. 


I am by nature possessed of a deep insight into the 
possibilities of a thing. 


My earlier church-religious environment undoubt- 
tedly prepared me not only to work out my plan of 
a spiritual drama by being thoroughly familiar with 
the records of the Bible, but also made me aware of 
the peculiarities of a religious people so that I may 
know how to handle my case before the people of 
the world. Also, to quicken my sensitiveness to im- 
pressions arising from the unseen world. 


I am distinctly fitted, also, because my under- 
standing of Art prevents my falling into the error of 
making a grandly sentimental show of the awe be- 
hind the legend or the history. 


I have little desire to portray the rites of a re- 
ligious feeling except as they contribute to the 
power; but, I wish for the vital essence, which 
sometimes resides within the rites and other times is 
above, beneath and under. 
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We need a touching of the dramatic and the 
temple symbolism once more. Our religion is in 
danger of becoming castrated. It is cold and tem- 
peramentalless or—silly. It needs flesh and blood. 


The first characteristic of note in my musical sys- 
tem is rythmic enlargement. Phrases become 
longer as they take to themselves energy. Nobody 
recognizes so well as I that schemes of management 
do not entitle one to a move towards greatness, but 
they do bring the thinker to a state of conscious- 
ness where they draw out, as it were, his real expres- 
sion. We need a tickler for our imagination. 
Only, in the long run it becomes an energizer. 


It would be instructive to analyze, from the works 
of great men, passages which show how terrible is 
the energy of deliberation. There is none that can 
withstand it. 


Each one has a spirit less powerful than the Great 
Spirit, but able to do the same acts; only, in lesser 
degree. 


The following is my life work: To present in 
spiritual dramas an aesthetic summary of the typi- 
cal vitalities of what is now known as the Jewish 
religion and Saviour, but in reality is a life of the 
soul on earth; the causes which produced that em- 
bodied soul; the drags upon it; and the redemption 
which must follow, as does the purification of water 
by its onward progress. Not that I mean my 
dramas to be symbolical only, as are all soul feelings, 
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but I desire to say the last possible word on the 
wonderful purification process of the Pre-Christian 
era religionists and its force since then and far into 
the future. 


The Jews will always stand as the only people 
who made God their sole business—to word it that 
way—and their history affords me an opportunity 
to express what is most vital in life, viz., love; but 
love in dual tendencies and affiliations. A drama 
which treats of love to man alone is only an excerpt 
from the expression of the divine feeling. That 
which expresses only love to God is unhuman and 
therefore not vital. 


A Jewish religion without the Christ which 
brought woman to be loved for her own sake would 
not be complete. He closed the doors of the old 
religion and opened a larger one, one in which the 
Mary Magdalenes who had been spat upon should 
be forgiven and then loved because they warranted 
loving. I have my life devoted to the works 
which shall reveal the life of man to God and man to 
woman; without which latter relations—that is, for 
her distinctly own sake—life is barren and unvital, 
spiritually. 


The nearer I get to the parts containing the sub- 
lime actions of Jesus the more is proclaimed in my 
work the vitality of silence. My sublimest actors 
are my least talkative ones. 
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Concerning a National Spiritual 
Music Drama 


Il. ESSAY SUMMARIZING PROJECT 





It is not vouchsafed one, perhaps, to realize 
quickly the crystallization of plans. But, as 
the Hungarian Folk-song hath it: No matter, 
more was lost at Mohacs Field. It is not infrequent 
that one’s plans are misunderstood. But, 


“Fortune in this mortal race 
Builds on thwackings for its base; 


Thus the All-Wise doth make a flail a staff, 


And separates his heavenly corn from chaff.” 


It was about twenty-five years ago when I found, 
taking some more or less definite shape, this idea of 
mine to project a drama essentially different from— 
at least I now find it so—existent forms; not origin- 
ally formulated with the idea of making it thus dif- 
ferent, however. ‘The impulse was, I believe, more 
spontaneous and single-bladed than that would im- 
ply. What I have written I have written un- 
biasedly. No musical note has been sketched for 
reward either monetary or mental. Perhaps be- 
cause of no exterior inducement—a pessimist might 
suggest. I have been paid for my prose, but never 
for my poetry; so from the first I dedicated what I 
wrote in tone absolutely—To the Ideal, as a poeti- 
cal friend of mine entitled her first poem; to the 
Ideal, to the Power that is. In the meantime I 
have conceived of my day’s work in two distinct 
divisions: the pedagogical and the creative; not that 
the result of the one is, and the other is not, synony- 
mous with prosaic nectar and ambrosia, but that 
these two are sides of me; associated functions; ele- 
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ments in my mental organism which have appeared 
at different periods. 


In the year 1894 I made, as a result of a great 
deal of rather sober thought, the first sketch of a 
drama to be called “Mary Magdalene’”—a very 
early and familiar subject. It was designed from 
the first to be acted and sung with full orchestral 
complement. It was also very crude! It was re- 
modeled several times before it would make an artis- 
tic sense. 


In 1898 the music was written and fully scored, 
with the exception of one scene. Since that time the 
text of other dramas to be organically connected 
therewith has been written. I say organically con- 
nected, because I have always felt the power es- 
pecially of the old Grecian Cycles, the Wagnerian 
Tetralogy, and the early cyclical Miracle Plays and 
Mysteries. 


I now am quite certain that these Mysteries— 
using that word in a rather comprehensive sense— 
that these interesting plays of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries have been of the strong- 
est influence so far as mood is concerned—and that 
is the main imaginative incitation. 


Not many apart from the few epoch making 
operas there are that have affected my point of view. 
They are, generally speaking, aesthetically insincere 
and are weak in both dramatic and musical logic, 
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adaptation of sound to sense and genuine penetra- 
tion; sublime divination. 


Oratorio—the mood, the intensity, the sustained 
nobleness of the Bach and Handel writings—has 
pressed hard upon me; yet for my own use I have a 
consciousness of its lack of elasticity as a vehicle for 
modern thought, partly because of its sexlessness, so 
to speak; in its lacking some of those qualities of 
humanness which a vital structure should contain, 
as I see it, in full measure and overflowing. An 
emasculated dramaturgy cannot rule the Future, I 
ween. 


However that may be, after numerous changes: 
subtractions, additions, idealizations, I have now 
completed the words, music, and all scenic and his- 
trionic details of Six Musical Mysteries, or Miracle 
Plays. They are conceived and executed as pri- 
marily Art Works, embodying the spirit of The 
Spirit: 


THE CREATION, 
THE COVENANT, 
THE NATIVITY, 
THE TEMPTATION, 
Mary MAGDALENE, 
THE PAssION. 


Various moods, various styles of musical thought, 
a multiplicity of problems, it is a cycle with the com- 
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ponent parts bound closely by the logic of inter- 
weaving diverse techniques. 

I may be a reincarnation of one of the thirteenth 
century playwrights, but I have a pronounced lean- 
img toward Soul Cycles; a penchant, an inextin- 
guishable passion for diptychs and triptychs. 


It is not the reproduction of the letter or the spirit 
of the Early Plays that I seek. They were crude 
in homogeneity. Were it reproduction at all, it 
would be to reproduce the spirit of the intention 
rather than the execution of those Mysteries. At 
any rate, to reproduce a thing partakes of the nature 
of photographic exactness and is not only essentially 
inartistic but really quite impossible. Mentally to 
project one’s self into a fourteenth century mood is 
impossible and undesirable. Evolution must char- 
acterize every vital movement. 


I would epitomize the artistic sensitiveness to the 
spiritual nature. I would sum up, too, the spirit- 
ually aesthetic attitude of the musically lost cen- 
turies; for during the high-tide of unified religion, 
Music—being so late in development—had little 
skill to portray; no technique to explain subjectively 
what it felt, no sharp quill to outline and mass ob- 
jectively the intensity of the inner life. That is, 
during the highly dramatic spiritual period Music 
was in swaddling clothes; and even later it was only 
exceptionally that men used it as a medium for the 
translation of mood. When yet later the technical 
factors became fully developed, the sentiment at 
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large, musically, was turned toward Opera and 
Symphonic writing; but as applied to spiritual 
states became either rococo or coldly objective. 


Indeed, those who have followed the matter at 
all have observed the extraction in many quarters, 
little by little, of vital dramatic elements in the pre- 
sentation of religious subjects, so that music hitherto 
has been backward in a genuinely throbbing drama- 
tic and aesthetically architectured expression of the 
unparalleled psychology existing in the great Cycle 
of Redemption—to use a theological term. 


I presume that our prejudices have played a great 
part in preventing the development of the Musical 
Mystery ; and for various so-called theatrical reasons 
it has, perhaps, been well. 


The theatre, the life of the actor, the technique 
of the stage, the composer, scene painter, architect, 
poet—all must arrive at a high degree of inner and 
technical evolution before union can be aesthetically 
and spiritually effected. 


I now have handled this difficult subject matter. 
I have done it sincerely, I believe. 


All this time which has elapsed since the first 
crude conception, the life of the picture, the saint, 
the book, the score, the bent man as well as the 
erect of the world, the sociological moods—all along 
they have yielded some of their emotional force, 
have translated themselves into tone. 
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Spoken drama has given me as much stimulus as 
the sung plays; I can conceive of certain episodes as 
more effective without than with music. One will 
find such in my executed work. Painting has at 
times stimulated me as powerfully as tone; and it 
certainly is an interesting problem: this sight meta- 
morphosing itself, the resultant tone being frequently 
a seemingly untranslatable mood reincarnation. 


I have burrowed in chapel moods and in the life 
of him who thinks simply; I have tried to analyze 
techniques underlying the management of pigment; 
I have tried, as it were, to squeeze out the secret of 
their power; that is, why they express the power of 
the period. Oh! the pathetic periods in which con- 
vention—which is the people’s authority—and gov- 
ernment—which is the churchly or secular king’s 
power—dictated color and soul methods. 


It has taken long to free this Spirit. We are 
more nearly free now than ever before, I think, 
though yet far off from that Desired Land. Now 
‘should our thoughts be ripe for a free and intense 
dramatic expression of the withinness; just so that 
this intensity does not overpass that peace in move- 
ment and movement in peace of classicality. 


Standing before the Titian “Tribute Money”’ in 
the Dresden Gallery, a very dear old lady said to 
me: “I have never seen a Christ presented who 
came up to my expectations.” 
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“Certainly,” was the response, “one should be 
heartily sorry for the condition of one’s imagination 
the day he found something reach that height which 
could really be handled and seen.”” ‘Therefore, a 
character like Mary the Virgin, realized visually as 
it is in Mysteries, is never beautiful enough for the 
dreamer of dreams; Pilate never sufficiently ir- 
resolute and Judas never homely enough for the man 
whose perspective of humanity is not accurate. A 
character to be characteristic need not be one-sided. 
That is the fault of the un-artist. There is a weak- 
ness in dramatic technique when one is compelled to 
present an individual clearly by means of what it 
does not have. 


The approach to this work has been, I believe, of 
a very complex nature. ‘The artist is composed of 
very diverse sympathies, so that the attitude which 
he bears towards his work cannot be labeled as so- 
ciological, or religious, or ethical, or art-for-art’s- 
sake. Only the mediocre thinkers in art-forms have 
a simple attitude; an attitude involving only a single 
factor or point of view. Indeed, that is one of the 
instructive features about studying the smaller men 
in literature and practical aesthetics. A false 
theory of art—if such a variety 1s worth the name of 
theory—presupposes an easily distinguishable facing 
of the subject. It is indeed a rare ethereal spirit, 
one who has arrived at the seventh heaven of things, 
who can tell where art impulses end and humani- 
tarian, religious and ethical begin. 
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Another consideration is that of the nationalism 
of my work. 


I have frequently branded the average national 
spirit as simply provincial, dialectic, minute, bizarre, 
limited, peculiar, brogue-like. So, at least, that is 
what our expression must avoid. [| think a national 
thing is, first, negatively so. That is, what I think, 
do, write, is not like that in other lands; does not 
vibrate consonantly with that; the author does not 
even desire temporarily to reproduce. He evades. 
This period is more or less strained and conscious. 


The positive period is where definite analysis 
shows that my musical and dramatic techniques are 
expressing thoughts and psychic states not heretofore 
expressed and in a manner not identifiable as re- 
petitive, only now as spontaneous. 


But, the negroes, Indians, New Englanders, 
Southerners, Westerners, can be traced: that is sec- 
tional. 


Emerson, though he lived in a region easily 
recognizable by its habits and speech, is nationally 
universal because he spoke relatively new universal 
thoughts in a manner characterizable as indigenous 
to a country but not to a hamlet. 


Grieg 1s sectional and provincial in his music when 
he reproduces rustic rythms native to Norwegian 
soil, but national when he uses these rythms with 
congruous and individual aesthetic selection of the 
same. 
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If I make a compendium of Folk Dances of my 
district I am cultivating a musical dialect (valuable 
as such music may be as a factor in development) ; 
but to do a national thing I must have an assimilated 
knowledge of all this literature. From it must come 
coupled, however, with a thousand impressions from 
the world music, a new way of stating things in a 
large manner; the cultivation, the creation of an ex- 
pansive musical structure. The sectional is an in- 
fluence; the national is a Force, a Power. The 
provincial may give us an impression and an im- 
pulse, but seldom a national voice: that is reserved 
for the thought and expression which are deeper and 
wider and longer than our state. 


If such a force can be created this is the national: 
a new power in the life of the world—a broad na- 
tionalism! 


But it is one thing to create and another to pro- 
duce. Yet one would scarcely wish for the pro- 
duction of such works as Mysteries under ordinary 
conditions, for I deem that mood of place is as de- 
fining a factor as mood of music or color. One of 
the involved technical factors, unquestionably, is the 
environment. 


But neither do I believe that a home built for but 
one man’s work indicates an especially superior 
breadth of view; and since publicity is now for the 
first time given to the general plan for the building 
of a house for the sole production of Mysteries— 
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that is, such as fulfill the conditions of an art work— 

I would say that the intention of those interested is 

to realize a National Spiritual Drama: The Mys- 
tery in Modern Usage. 


It is desirable to do this in four ways: 


By producing on the stage the Six Mysteries al- 
ready referred to. 


Second, by the revival of early Miracle Plays and 
Mysteries. 


Third, the production of modern spoken dramas 
of that type. 


Fourth—and naturally so—the production of 
Oratorios. 


This is the first systematic effort to bring such a 
thing to pass. 


These most universal of subjects, these intensely 
vivid objectivations of subjective experiences have 
never had adequate representation. [he dramatic 
synthesis of these experiences is the greatest force 
that can be utilized for the imparting of those mighty 
throbbings of the souls of the ancient Hebrews and 
the really simple life—with the tremendously com- 
plicated psychology—of the Nazarene. 


Such plays are of course perfectly well known to 
us through the presentation at Ober-Ammergau, 
Bnxlegg, Vorderthiersee, on the Italian Lakes at 
Monaco, Havana, Montreal and elsewhere; but 
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they are isolated in place, spasmodic in appearance 
and not Art-works. 


The people of the Middle Ages who heard crude 
cycle after crude cycle were given something which 
even with the roughness of diction and construction 
realized certain states and conditions impossible of 
production through any medium other than the dra- 
matic. ‘The times have changed in many particu- 
lars, but neither those experiences of the ancient race 
nor dramatic representations of them have lost their 
force. Dramas which have crystallized themselves, 
have incarnated themselves in ideally constructed art 
forms are—to believers—graphic presenters of the 
salient religious factors; to others, certainly nch in 
the intensest historical, psychological, humanitarian 
and aesthetic interest. 


I believe that a brief note concerning my belief in 
my own language as a medium for the highest musi- 
cal expression will be of interest. We are so ac- 
customed to laudations of certain tongues as excel- 
lent above all for singableness, that the construction 
of a whole cycle of dramas musical in the vernacular 
may seem not so much a choice as a compulsion. 


I do not here wish to analyze the English tongue. 
I have made such analyses, however, very carefully. 
I have spent a large part of my time comparing 
sounds and trying to peer into the relative beauty of 
four tongues—undoubtedly a very difficult thing to 
do justly. But these comparisons of languages in 
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which sound and sense are so hard to separate, in 
which the differentiation of tone and sentiment is 
fraught with peculiar dangers, have produced in me 
the belief that for a comprehensive onslaught on 
highly different moods: well, I bow to the language 
of Shakespeare and Browning, Emerson and Whit- 
man. 


In all such questions it resolves itself down to the 
manner in which such sounds are interpreted and 
what constitutes real and ultimate expressiveness in 
singing. The composer of sentences must love 
sound as well as thought, must indeed recognize that 
sound is the imaginative veil of thought. The au- 
thor of phrases destined to musical setting asks him- 
self at every point: What is the thought? Then, 
what the best word? ‘Then, the sound of the 
word with relation to both the thought and its musi- 
cal counterpart: that is, the fitness of the word to 
what becomes really a musical regeneration, for the 
impression of a given word spoken may be essen- 
tially different sung. 


The interpreter on his side has an infinite number 
of dynamic effects at his control to make or mar any 
vowel or consonant possessed by language. It is 
purely arbitrary, theoretical and pedantic to say that 
one sound is more beautiful than another. There 
is no absolute beauty standard. It is entirely rela- 
tive to treatment and the particular mood desirable 
to produce at any moment. ‘That is, it is entirely 
dependent on the expressive factors thrown into the 
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balance and the sympathies of the composer and lis- 
tener for a remarkable sliding scale of polychromatic 
emotions. And even these sympathies change with 
day, diet and digestion. 


Our conventional defining of the boundaries of the 
intellectual and emotional in art-life is suffering many 
shocks. Pulverize the effects of a rare philosophic 
discussion and they, too, are—impressions; pri- 
marily, tonal impressions; sound impressions taking 
hold of us and, constructively (as music to the initia- 
ted), forming energy. Aesthetic structures, al- 
though popularly considered as sensuous, never for 
an instant lose their intellectual virility. The emo- 
tions in artistic use are vaporized thought, as it were; 
thought assuming another appearance—a metamor- 
phosis of the manner. Of course to any one with 
either a practical grasp of composition technique or 
with the veriest spark of aesthetic insight, it is the 
tritest of remarks that every really artistic product 
has quite as much thought as feeling; it is thought in 
a guise unfamiliar to most minds; it is thought in the 
magically disappearing mantle of the old tales. It 
is only the superficially trained who refer to the arts 
as emotional, as the layman understands that term. 
Certainly, too, a product which takes a vital and 
thoroughly conscious mental force to build up at 
every point is scarcely devoid of the essentials of 
thought. 





A normally curious person would ask whether my 
musical treatment of the dramas can be character- 
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ized in a word. I fear not, as each work’ functions, 
so to speak, on a different plane of expression. At 
any rate, method in composition is not so safely 
labeled as a muscular technic. It is a bold handler 
of names who risks the verbal delineation of that 
tonal crystallizer of moods: composition technic. 
However, I am not a realist as a rule; my musical 
phrases are not translatable into English or the con- 
tinental tongues. Yet neither are they shadows, 
ghosts of verbal chords. One can translate them 
into such words as defines a whole mood—if one is 
patient enough to search. But only in the rarest 
cases has a phrase a permanent meaning—any more 
than our best English is always unswervingly exact. 
The beauteous plasticity of an advanced speech lies 
in that perfectly unanalyzable quantity. A text 
book uses what the average soul would term good, 
definite English, but our poetry so summons a mood 
that when each man tries to interpret it we find a 
multiplicity of ideas. Until such school room work 
is attempted we find our Milton and Whitman joy- 
ous. [hen,—then comes the Demon of Exactness 
from which so much inaccuracy springs. In music 
the aestheic point of interest is whether the element 
of a conscious mental forcing should be required to 
decipher in rational terms an art work. If it is 
beautiful enough to analyze in the idiomatic phrase- 
ology of art then it matters not at all whether I can 
discover an underlying symbolism. It does not de- 
stroy the value of the work to permit translating ver- 
bally the meaning, but to every genuine art perceiver 
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a work has little intrinsic merit to require such inves- 
tigation. 

Of course it goes without saying that our modern 
music, from the instrumentalist’s standpoint, is tech- 
nically very complicated; but it is not modern by 
virtue of its difficulty, only by reason of this com- 
plexity being a mode for the representation of a con- 
ception which itself is apt to be a translation of an 
untranslatable thought. 

My last consideration is with scenery. We are 
accustomed to crass realism in this section of drama. 
The spirit of the decorative and the suggestive sel- 
dom enters this realm. The confronting problem 
concerns itself with the disposition of this remaining 
imartistic element; concerns itself with rendering it 
as plastically suggestive as the poetry, acting and 
music. I would have all scenery stimulate the 
imagination and never give the eyes what either 
Nature or Painting gives. An art must not mas- 
querade either as Nature or another Art. 

Indeed, the music Drama is a uniting of media of 
very specialized natures, the character of each of 
which must be preserved in addition to combining 
them into a resultant unity and without any friction 
or overlapping of aesthetic influences radiating there- 
from. To do this without destroying the humanity, 
without reducing the vital throbbings of the soul of 
it—such is the nature of my effort. 

The Soul, 

forever and forever—longer than soil is brown 
and solid—longer than water ebbs and flows. 
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A. Post-Impressionistic 
View of Beethoven 





CONCERNING GENIUS 


I like Emerson’s idea of genius: 


Genius is the activity which repairs the decay of 
things. Nature, through all her kingdoms, insures 
herself. She makes a man and having brought him 
to a ripe age, she will no longer run the risk of 
losing this wonder at a blow, but she detaches from 
him a new self. So, when the soul of the poet 
has come to ripeness of thought, she detaches and 
sends away from it its poems and songs—a fearless, 
sleepless, deathless progeny; a fearless, vivacious 
offspring, clad with wings which carry them fast and 
far and infix them irrecoverably into the hearts of 
men. 


It is stimulating to know that the things which are 
really yours go “‘irrecoverably into the hearts of 


men.” ‘That, indeed, is the great question: Is it 
yours? If so, it will live. 


It was a great period for geniuses—the first half 
of the 19th century. Geniuses of the keyboard, 
fingerboard, throat and music paper. It was a 
period where Nature insured herself several times 
over. It was a time in which to be great meant 
such a continuity of elevated thought that to have 
such thought was to function nobly. 


How much pride we assume over the seeming ap- 
preciation of these men. We strut around and forget 
that it has taken nearly a century of preparation by 
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our musical ancestors to prepare us for this grasp of 
the great. We can and do lose sight of our own 
time in flapping our wings comfortably and lazily 
over an earlier time. But, at any rate, if we really 
grasp the manifold manifestations of Beethoven we 
deserve to flap with joy and live in peace. 


Beethoven was not always expressive. Who is? 
In our frequent anxiety to prove too much we make 
genuflections before every measure. ‘That is not 
worship; it is superstition. But it is certain that 
Beethoven is more really expressive a larger percen- 
tage of times than—well, any other writer up to 
1830. The study of the now famous note-books 
tells the reason; although the average man has a 
hard time understanding why he should have had 
such wrestling with his thought. Isn’t spontaneity 
—he is apt to say—a “heavenly inspiration” > Or, 
as I have elsewhere termed it, a “‘first oozing” of 
afflatus and something which must not be tampered 
with? (Since Beethoven’s time we have had 
several men whose genius has raised the world above 
its ordinary level. “These men developed relatively 
late in life and were also very restless about the garb- 
ing of their ideas.) 


This view of Beethoven has in contemplation the 
theory that durable spontaneity is nearly always a 
perfected and worked-out suggestion. The other 
variety 1s convincing as a kind of extemporisation, 
but survives not in an age-long plan. 
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Certainly about the most desirable result of a life 
of strenuous endeavor is to be rated a modern by the 
next century. One of the chief deductions from a 
study of Ludwig the Great is that if you or I throw 
our trash into the waste-basket, posterity will 
not have it to do. The measure of a man is his 
own casting aside of the unworthy. The tares 
and the wheat grow side by side, and it is not even 
a genius who always knows which is which. 

It is easy to understand the contemporary over- 
estimation of Certain Well Knowns in every genera- 
tion. It is the complete adaptation of their means 
to a comparatively usual method of thinking. That 
is, their thought is no higher nor deeper than the 
expression natural to their particular period. We 
have a love for technical perfection and where this 
is immediately apparent we applaud, forgetting that 
what is so easily evident may be due to the lack of 
thought depth, which posterity is quick to discover. 
This is the case as I see it with two or three of 
the modern writers. They need no praise of ours 
for making them a general success. They are with 
us, not ahead of us, so move in the limelight auto- 
matically. But really great souls do not rest con- 
tent with the mere expression of their feelings or with 
the feelings peculiar to their period, but so constant- 
ly reach into the Great Depths that what we know as 
balance of technique and idea is never completely 
attamed. ‘Their line has never quite the perfection 
of their thought. ‘That fortune is reserved for those 
who do not cry out in the anguish of their delivery. 
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SoME NATIONAL PHASES 


In an editor’s foot-notes to Beethoven’s letters, 
there are these words: ““What induced Beethoven 
to have, in a certain work, German words? It was 
because the censorship forbade Latin words from an 
ecclesiastical text to be printed on the handbill.” 
It is curious how we are forced to be national, or at 
least to have the outward semblance of being so. 
And not the least interesting thing about this in- 
dependent man was his recognition of outside reasons 
for acting in a certain fashion. 


I have always been interested, too, in the differ- 
ence in size between a country and its great men. 
As has been said, ““When Germany was small it pro- 
duced Bach, Beethoven, Goethe, Schiller, Schubert. 
When England was small—the size of Belgium—it 
had its greatest literature.” A country does not 
need full development to create a genius. ‘That is 
a theoretical mistake we are making in America: 
looking for our great Exxpressor only when every- 
thing is where you imagine the end of the Melting 
Pot period ought to be! 


The following letter from Beethoven sounds sus- 
piciously like some unfounded American complaints 
we have heard: 


In Egmont indicate everywhere in the violin part 
where other instruments come in. This is necessary 
in a century in which we have no longer any con- 
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servatories, hence no more directors. There is no 
training whatever, but everything is left to chance. 


We are always idealizing the place and time of a 
great man. After this there may be possibilities of 
a Beethoven rising up within our midst! 


Another national theory disturber is that Beetho- 
ven’s grandfather was born in Antwerp, in 1712, of 
an old Flemish family. So we have a German of 
close Flemish ancestry living most of his life in Aus- 
tria. Tut, tut! There is hope for us. 


An interesting bearing on evidences of the “uni- 
versalism of nationalism’’ in music is the grasp, for 
example, of German music by foreigners. You will 
think of Hector Berlioz and his wonderful under- 
standing of Beethoven. You will think of Joachim, 
the Hungarian, and so on in an astonishing degree. 
(Indeed, haven’t Beethoven’s best interpreters been 
those outside his own nation >) 


Beethoven’s interest was in the personal, the sub- 
jective expression. I hold that that is the basis of 
the national. I hold that our Americanism, for ex- 
ample, is larger than the country. And that larger 
thing is the Higher Self. When we have that we 
have the national. The local issues are but sug- 
gestive factors and act as bases for impulses and in- 
spiration. 


Here are a few lines by Florence Wilkinson en- 
titled : 
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THE PROPHET 


To speak one burnmg Word 
Thou shalt be heard; 

Yet that one Word a sting 
Of suffering 

And on thy lips a torch 

To sear and scorch 

Until thou dost set free 

Its utmost plea. 


The world it shall illume, 


‘Thyself consume! 


This is an adequate expression of Beethoven’s 
higher self. Of course, prophets are not comfort- 
able people to live with, chiefly because of the na- 
tural inconveniences of the great. 


It is quite markedly uncomfortable to have an 
ideal. It is a softer situation to have a family tree. 
But when you haven’t the latter you have time to 
foster the former. However, we are talking about 
prophets and idealists generally. The idealist is a 
rare and expensive luxury. Life on the higher 
planes ever demands sacrifices quite unregistered in 
the dietary of the church almanac. 


Also, such a walker on said planes is invariably 
unique in his relationships. Even those with him- 
self are at times uncomfortable and peculiar, while 
those contracted with merchants and other materia- 
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lists give the latter excellent digestion, if it be true 
that humor is an assimilator. 


Beethoven’s exterior difficulties were largely the 
result of his own Karma, as the. Theosophists say. 
Do not let us pity the Great—even if we are our- 
selves the Great! Nearly all such lives are made 
up of disconcerting sequences from self-imposed 
first causes. 


One of the disadvantages of greatness is to have 
such things served up. ‘The publication of Bee- 
thoven’s—and other people’s—letters serves only to 
show that men are extremely mortal; and that, like 
other letter writers who are not conscious of a future 
‘audience, he is largely prosaic and given to remark- 
ing on ducats and soup. You recall the letters on 
soup? ‘To quote the words of comment: 


In Beethoven’s housekeeping, soup played a very 
important role. One can indeed say that the tone- 
poet was a kind of oracle with regard to soup. Ifa 
soup had once been condemned by him, no appeal 
was possible; the soup simply remained bad. If 
Schindler had declared a bad soup good, after some 
time he would get a note to this effect: “I do not 
value your judgment. about the soup in the least. 


It is bad.” 
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BEETHOVEN’S HoLD ON THE OBJECTIVE 
or 


How a Gop Piaces His Foot UPON THE 
EARTH 


Those who believe that it makes no difference in 
one hundred years what we have as basis for actions 
should catch an occasional glimpse of small acts as 
well as great of a Superman. No study yields such 
extraordinary results as that of searching out the mo- 
tives of such a man. ‘The big efforts have a re- 
action, too, in the little efforts. 


“In haste I only announce to you to take in place 
of the four horns—if the first two should be found 
too difficult in performance—two violas.” What! 
A famous colorist substituting violas for horns! A 
small man would not do such a thing. 


“T am going at the invitation of His Majesty, etc., 
when I shall pass through Leipsic. In order that 
the journey may be the more brilliant for me, I beg 
you, if not too disadvantageous to you, not to make 
known any of my compositions before Easter.” 
The great are not unconscious. Is this the genius 
with his head in the clouds? No, said the sparrow. 
It’s a mortal like one on your street. 


“Please do not forget to address me as Chief 
Capellmeister. I laugh at such things but there are 
Miserables who know how, after the manner of 
cooks, to serve up such things.” And see the 
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worldly wisdom in the following: “My composi- 
tions are bringing in a goodly sum. For every work 
I have six or seven publishers and, if I choose, even 
more. They do not bargain with me, I demand and 
they pay.” 


“In your reply you might fix prices and, as you are 
neither Jews nor Italians and I neither of the two, 
we shall no doubt come to an agreement.” 


“The concerto I value only at ten ducats, be- 
cause, as | have already written, I do not give it out 
as one of my best.”” Which is a pleasant reflection 
on the actions of an idealist. It gives one a ting- 
ling sensation—this common bond of humanity, 
just as we say, “This brand of sardines is cheaper 
than the other.”’ 


“Best thanks to the editor of the ‘Musikalische 
Zeitung’ for his kindness in inserting so flattering a 
notice about my Oratorio, in which such big lies are 
told about the prices I charged, and in which I am 
treated so infamously.” 


“T offer you the following works for three hun- 
dred florins: (1) Two sets of variations. . . . (2) 
A quail song, (3) Three four-hand marches.” 
The words of a wholesaler. 


“T would give them to you for a fee of two thou- 
sand florins. I assure you on my honor that, with 
regard to certain works, such as for instance sonatas, 
I am a loser since I get almost sixty ducats for a 
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single solo sonata. Pray do not think that I boast.” 
Another instance of modernity. My piano dealer 
and my plumber use almost the same words. 


‘Beethoven makes no boasts. I cannot and will 
not accept a smaller fee; only upon the agreement 
made with me can you keep the manuscripts.” 


And what do we hear in the following? It is 
similar to a famous modern who composed and 
“handled” a famous opera: “You must take the 
Mass, otherwise I cannot give you the other works.” 


“By next post I send you all three works: the 
oratorio, opera, mass. I do not think you will com- 
plain of this amount (250 florins). I cannot for 
the moment find the letter in which Simrock was 
willing to give me one hundred florins for the Mass, 


and even here I could have gotten even higher terms 
from the Chemical Printing Works.” 


““My present position forces me again to bargain 
with you; hence I believe that you could probably 
send me two hundred and fifty florins for the three 
great works.” 


I insist all this is a symptom of Post-Impres- 
sionism. What respect the publishers must have 
had for such divine independence! Of course Bee- 
thoven was a bachelor. That makes a difference. 


“Do you know that I have already become a 
member of the Society of Fine Arts and Sciences? 
So I have got a title. Ha! Ha!” 
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“T particularly want the three songs of Goethe 
and mine. Have them printed on fine paper.” 
One likes to think of Beethoven as a lover of fine 
printing and excellent linen paper. The more you 
study Beethoven the more you find his readiness to 
grasp all interesting and profitable phases of life. 
Only it had to be permanent profit. Besides, the 
small factors of personal relations were quite worth 
keeping in mind. 


While a friend of Beethoven must have had a 
very difficult position to fill, yet when he had gone, 
how they must have treasured his conversations as 
well as his letters. A conversation is as the night- 
blooming cereus. It is the quickly passing beauty 
of an inner life. It is the thing which brings our 
neighbors to our doors and keeps them entranced. 
The reproduction of it is difficult. (That is the 
difference between it and gossip.) It is having a 
perpetual Assumption. We can not see it as it was. 


Only a superficial soul becomes discouraged when 
he bumps into the hard, ugly facts in a great man’s 
life, when he has difficulty reconciling a great musi- 
cal thought with a mean, low-down, brutish, bearish 
personal act. It is a great virtue in the world at 
large that people will remember the good in the life 
of a genius even if they have a tendency to recall 
the evil in the average man. 


ABoUT METRONOMIC REMARKS 


And what do you think of the following as an- 
other proof of Beethoven’s human heart-beats? I 
quote literally from “Pulse and Rythm’”’ (a reprint 
from the “Popular Science Monthly’’), by Mary 
Hallock: 


Out of forty-three metronomic markings, taken 
straight through from the beginning of the first 
volume of the Beethoven Sonatas—the four stan- 
dard editions as a working basis—nineteen are set 
to a rythm of seventy-two and seventy-six beats to 
a minute, a rate exactly that of the average normal, 
healthy, adult human pulse; a pulse given by the 
best authorities as lymg between seventy and seven- 
ty-five pulsations in the same time. According to 
fuller statistics, the physical pulse, varied by the time 
of day and the effect of meals, ranges from a little 
below sixty to a little over eighty. Within this 
limit all the rythmic markings of these sonatas lie. 


You will probably recall that Beethoven one time 
pointed to his head and heart and said: “My no- 
bility is here and here.” Considering the “effect of 
meals,” I am inclined to believe he occasionally 
pointed to another part of his anatomy! 


THE Poticy oF DEDICATIONS 


A disciple will always refer to a Master as “‘fer- 


vent.” What else should a Master be? If he is 
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not that, what is he> Of course you can be fervent 
in expression of opinion, fervent in declaiming the 
joys of the flowing bowl, letting fall fervent oaths, 
et cetera. 


At present we have specialists in the dedicatory 
art, whose fluency in inscribing works to patrons real 
and fancied is eminently eminent. But no one can 
gaze on the numerous inscriptions of Beethoven with- 
out a fine, ultra-modern admiration for diplomatic 
talent. Let us, by all means, have all pieces in- 
scribed to somebody. One is reasonably certain 
that somebody will sing your songs. At any rate 
we know Beethoven was a past master at dedica- 
tions. ‘The psychology of this is simple, but is little 
studied and seldom worded. We have seen pieces 
dedicated to the highborn and the low born. All 
men are supposed to enjoy the honor. We have 
known, however, where the patron was not sufficient- 
ly appreciative; or—well, any reason—and soon the 
piece had a different patron saint. For example, 
Beethoven seems to have intended the dedication of 
the Mass in C for Bettina von Armim. But it was 
definitely assigned to Prince Kynsky, “the lady 
being now married”! 


Imagine Beethoven weighing the relative value 
and advantage of an inscription to single or married 
females. 


Indeed, patron saints are useful. Let us not be- 
grudge a composer his joy in calling upon heaven 
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for more friends to dedicate his “stuff” to. . Let us 
fancy that Carl Czerny dedicated each exercise to 
a friend, and that each friend had a characteristic 
which was “‘taken off” by the type of digital exer- 
cise. I regret that was not Czerny’s practice and 
that it is not popular to say of an exercise devoted, 
say, to the enlargement of the span: “To Mon- 
sieur Pastrie Coucke in recognition of services ren- 
dered.”” Why not celebrate everybody? Down 
with partiality! 


It is an interesting list of ““dedicatees” which you 
will find in the Beethoven works. Read it. It 
reads like the patrons and patronesses of a charity 
ball given by the unruly classes. But they knew a 
real man on sight, did those nobles. 


THE CUBISM OF LETTERS 


A cubist might start a life of Beethoven in some 
such fashion as the following: 


In the rythm was the beginning. Liver trouble 
was the end. Vitality of superconsciousness was 
the reason so long will be his life. 1770 the year 
was when an unswaddled babe floated in. Swad- 
dling is artifical. About Beethoven nothing but 
clothes was artifical. “The primitive emotions with 
a super ultra development of a century-aheadness 
were the characteristics of his genius. 
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This would be clear compared with some of his 
letters. Here is one chosen from a number of 
choice examples: 


“The lady can have a Sonata from me, and as 
regards aesthetics, I will in general follow her 
scheme—and without following—the keys—the 
price, let us say five ducats.”” 


Beethoven was sometimes just ‘Teutonically 
humorous, and at other times just cubistically so. 
Not the least pleasant sensation received from his 
notes and leiters is the one of his impressionistic utter- 
ances. His very average language made him seek 
individuality of utterance in the form (or lack of it) 
his lines to friends, enemies and publishers show. 
Some one who understood little the weight of Ger- 
man humor said, “his humor seems to me the humor 
of adolescence.” 


THE INTELLECT oF Music 


Every thinker has been impressed with the ele- 
ments which go to the delineation of emotions. One 
is always surprised at the division of art-life into 
emotion and thought, feeling and reason, and the al- 
most constantly lost-sight-of aesthetic structures 
which, although usually considered as feeling, never 
for an instant lose either element. 


Are not the chapters on esthetics in philosophical 
treatises amusing? The writers would have the 
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world believe that intellectual life is concerned only 
with factors which are definitely articulate in the 
average man’s consciousness. ‘Their lack of under- 
standing of the processes of musical thought prevents 
their grasping the intellectual action involved. 
They examine the symptoms only. With such lack 
of understanding of music their attitude is somewhat 
similar to someone hearing the sounds of an un- 
known foreign tongue, and because he could grasp 
nothing but the sensations of tone would decide the 
non-existence of thought. 


When we shall arrive at that blessed day in which 
only musically trained experimental psychologists 
shall have any authority in defining limits of intellect 
we shall also be free from trash such as that about 
the “‘physical freakishness’” by men like Dr. Sohn. 
You recall the words: ‘““The musical head and 
face are of a primitive type, because” —and notice 
this—‘‘musical genius is a reversion to the time when 
men communicated their ideas by means of more or 
less inarticulate sounds.” 


The bearing on the mighty intellect of Beethoven 
needs no explanation. 


It is on a par with a remark made to me some 
years ago by a well-known sociologist as we passed 
through a gallery containing some glorious Japanese 
prints: “Ah! don’t you think this liking for such 
things is distinctly atavistic?”’ 
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MystTIcIsM 


The “‘sensation” of later works was a kind of 
dissolved intellect. 


Mysticism needs little defining. When applied 
to music it often means a reading into a given pass- 
age infinitely more than the notation shows, or the 
reading of orchestral color into “black and white” 
Instruments. This tendency with Beethoven was 
much in evidence in his later works. Of course he 
was conscious of it. He coined explanatory sen- 
tences which would lead the player into a con- 
venient heaven of understanding. But with all that 
there yet remains the vision unrevealed. No com- 
poser who has the mystic quality—compare Mac- 
Dowell—ever quite makes his vision precisely known 
to his generation. ‘There is something hopeless in 
the task of inviting the world by words and phrases 
to walk with you through the Mystic Fields of musi- 
cal thought. 


I am proud of our high functioning art. It is 
this peering into the indefinite, the infinite and un- 
known which makes us see the unseen; which makes 
us believe that which to others is incredible. 


Of course, mysticism is not confined to the work 
itself. This is common property. “‘Interpretation 
is half composition” said a great esthetician. The 
measurement of form must always include the exis- 
tence of tone play as heard, not simple rythm and 
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chord sequence as it strikes your eye. It is no 
wonder that it took centuries to develop a notation 
which would even reasonably express such spiritual 
essences. [he more one studies history the more 
wonderful is the triumph of the suggestiveness of 
written music. (And as an aside I would remind 
the reader that the mystical imagination is the only 
kind which brings about the emancipation of an in- 
strument. ) 


Beethoven was a reformer whose whole existence 
is a tangible evolution. We follow it from the de- 
fined (in a conventional sense) and the transparent ‘ 
to a poetical vagueness and an opaqueness—and 
then to the delight in the mystical (which is to those 
on the “‘astral’”’ plane a type of the definite). Bee- 
thoven often seems like the marble woman of Rodin. 
She was “‘the emblem of human intelligence assailed 
by problems it cannot solve, haunted by an ideal it 
cannot realize, obsessed by the infinite which it can 
never grasp.” 


MOoDERN TEACHING IN BEETHOVEN 


In a letter to Carl Czerny, High Exalted Exer- 
cize Breeder, Beethoven writes concerning his 
nephew: 


Don’t let him stop for the sake of small faults, 
but point them out to him when he has played the 
piece through. Although I have done little in the 
way of teaching, I have always adopted this plan; 
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it soon forms musicians, which after all is one of the 
first aims of art. 


This is excellent advice for those whose sole idea 
is to teach the value of a small unit and lose the en- 
semble of the piece. 


Then, too, Beethoven’s works as well as the 
writings of the great men generally are the best aids 
to the injured. There are too many exercises in the 
world. They are too much like patent medicines. 
Their vogue has too great credulity as a basis. 


Chopin with his musical Etudes, Beethoven and 
the rest have made more thirty-two calibre musicians 
than the Czernys. All honor to Carl, the peda- 
gogue, but sift with sense. 


So far as Beethoven’s own technic is concerned 
Cherubini said it was “rough.” Cramer ‘said “‘to- 
day it is spirited; tomorrow eccentric to indistinctness 
and often confused.”’ He was largely self-taught. 
What! What! Had no method? How did he 


make his way ? 


By-PRODUCTS OF COMPOSITION 


Somewhere long ago I read of the attractive con- 
ceit of having a flute made into a walking stick. 
Which is like unto an umbrella that resembles a 
cane, and breaks up into particles and tumbles dis- 
creetly into a suitcase. This is economy, and 
thrifty nature rejoices therein. 
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Composers are also thrifty on occasion. To 
make use of all that comes to us. To use the waste 
and sell it. This is certainly modestly modern. 
Beethoven has seldom been studied for his business 
efficiency traits. When he said he was brain 
owner he was right. His foresight is commendable. 
Certain moderns are skillful in the handling of by- 
products. Such works usually are called sketches. 
That is, sketches which “will not grow up.” The 
practice is undoubtedly legitimate and exceedingly 
interesting. 


Another type of by-product is where a theme 
such as you will find in Bach’s cantata, The Lord 
is a Sun and Shield, is used later in a Mass. 


Do you think Beethoven is free from this ten- 
dency> Nature is economical even through its 
greatest souls. None is free from using the 
crumbs which fall from his own table. 


Surely we meet many examples of what we some- 
times suppose the “old Masters would nevah, 
nevah, do!’’ We have a chronic and altogether 
ineradicable feeling that these Masters were per- 
fectly virtuous petrifactions. In reality, the history 
of composers shows their willingness to emulate the 
miracle of the cruse of oil. 
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THE ENFORCING OF WILL 


In a letter to the Archduke Rudolph, Beethoven 


says: 


To this feast (benefit in which Fidelio is given) 
the Master with all due respect, invites his noble 
pupil, and hopes, yes, I hope that Your Imperial 
Highness will graciously accept and by your 
presence glorify everything. It would be very nice 
if Your Imperial Highness would persuade the 
other Imperial Highnesses to attend this performance 
of my Opera. 


This belongs to the same method of persuasion as 
dedications. Beethoven understood thoroughly the 
Fine and Painfully Gentle Art of Persuasion. 


It is a valuable pastime to see men enforcing their 
will. Military methods do not always work, so 
that each man devises for himself some way to 
handle the public. So long as there is average 
sentiment in a composition it makes its way unhelped. 
But let the gods grow anxious to bend our purpose, 
and behold, we first compose a masterpiece, then 
buy its publication, then set to work to develop and 
mold public opinion. Alas, the labors of a com- 
poser are not finished when his work is done. 
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Is THIS THE TIME OF THE CROWD? 


To have great poets we must have great au- 
diences, too.—WHITMAN. 


The aristocracy of Beethoven’s intellect is gradu- 
ally becoming democratised. Let us rejoice at the 
fact that he is in the victrola and player-piano. He 
never dreamed of such possibilities of “‘canning.” 
But he unquestionably would have been willing to 
write a letter to the manufacturers of such refine- 
ments which would read something like this: 


Honored Sir: 


For one thousand dollars I shall be pleased to 
play you my Opus I11. In case you need my 
Sonata Pathetique or Moonlight Sonata—which is 
much more likely and likeable—I think I must ask 
—indeed, I am sure of it—ask ten thousand dollars, 
since the Noside Company is after it. 


Yours, 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, Mus. Doc. 
Aeolian Building, New York. 


It was an exciting bit of news, the first reading of 
Beethoven’s letters, to find him so like the business 
men and prima donnas | had heard of. I know an 
excellent lady who was quite sincerely shocked at 
the shrewd wisdom of these letters. But I pointed 
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out that only wisdom of that kind at that time (as 

well as this) could have wakened the world to the 

commercial value of Beethoven’s music and music 

in general—no mean achievement in the year 1822. 
Getting back to the Crowd. Did you ever 

wonder whether Beethoven had an “audience”? 
An American poet, Ezra Pound, says: 


Did Synge have an audience in his lifetime? 
. . . . Hehad a scant handful. Had the Saviour 
of the world a great audience? Did he work on 
the magazine public? Did not the disciples of Con- 
fucius beg him to do something popular? Have we 
not his imperturbable answer? ‘‘So you wish me to 
become famous—shall I take up archery or chario- 
teering>’’ It is true that the great artist has in the 
end, always, his audience, for the Lord of the uni- 
verse sends into this world in each generation a few 
intelligent spirits, and these ultimately manage the 
rest. But this rest—this rabble, this multitude— 
does not create the great artist. 


While this rings true of Beethoven, | think it the 
wonder of the period that he could assemble any 
kind of a “crowd.” But this may not have been his 
music exclusively. A man like Beethoven has 
always a fascination apart from his message. (We 
surely know men with a message but no fascination. ) 
He certainly got together a following for some 
reason. Of course he had the constant help of the 
Archduke of Austria, Prince Lobkowitz, Prince 
Lichnowsky, Prince Kynsky and many others. It 
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must be remembered that from 1800 on his situa- 
tion in the world was secure; and that means much, 
considering certain porcupinal qualities which our 
hero possessed. 


Part of his “‘audience’”’ must have been collected 
because of his astonishing faith in himself. You re- 
call the Arabian proverb? It goes like this: “He 
who knows and knows he knows—he is wise, follow 


him.”’ And they followed. 


THE CRAFT OF THE MASTER 


While others walked in formulas and hearsays, 
contented enough to dwell there, this man 
(Mahomet) could not screen himself in formulas; 
he was alone with his own soul and the reality of 
things. —CARLYLE. 


The craft—yes, there’s the rub with the average 
writer. With such average composer there is no 
adjustment of skill and inspiration. There is no 
writer of equal interest with Beethoven in the matter 
of developing craft. The “oozings of the first in- 
spirations’ are not the permanent elevated expres- 
sions of one’s soul. __It is an easy soul which simply 
leaks. Beethoven’s soul writhed in the agony of its 
deliverance. 


Now, craft may be learned in the Cherubini way 
or the Beethoven way. Why not learn it in the 
Beethoven fashion? It makes all vital expression 
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worth while as a decider of the form it shall take. 
What a wrench it always has been to recognize the 
authority of the thought over an established form. 
The rapidity with which an encasement of tone—the 
form—becomes sacred is almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. Daily life is filled with examples of our being 
torn with the New one day and then swearing by it 
the next. Beethoven was careless not of his present, 
but of his temporary present. The eternally fit was 
his theme, no matter what the structure he erected 
turned out to be. In music, form and the idea are 
frequently interchangeable terms; or rather, have the 
quality of being inseparable. Beethoven thought 
of them as water, ice and steam, each with forms 
growing out of their tempered conditions. The 
“‘temperature’’ of some of his ideas caused them to 
become conventionalized. That of others forced 
them to run into each other or to escape in the rare- 
fied atmosphere of an ethereal group of variations 
(as in the last sonata). 


EXPERIMENTATION | 


As we are studying craft we proceed further into 
the secret of Beethoven’s greatness. 


We are familiar with his extensive and marvell- 
ously comprehensive gamut of moods and range of 
thought. We are frequently told that his emotional 
“urge and splurge”’ are always controlled. ‘That is, 
his emotions never are separated from their pyx, so to 
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We know that his universal breadth was secured 
through deepening of the personal experiences. 
We know that this same personal quality has en- 
nobled his passage work and, indeed, all such work 
as has become with others mere factors of sensation. 


Perhaps it is not so frequently trumpeted that the 
attitude of Beethoven was essentially the attitude of 
the man in the laboratory. The word “experiment” 
has had for composers entirely too modest and self- 
repressive a sound. Nothing short of “create” 
would do. The smaller souls announce, ‘I am a 
composer.’ ‘The larger ones compare themselves— 
when it is not indiscreet!—with an Unattainable 
Perfection and say “I am trying, I am working, I 
am experimenting.” 


To secure continuity of movements, to create an 
organic something out of strongly contrasted por- 
tions; to make blue moods harmonize with scarlet 
ones; to make variations develop rather than “‘vari- 
ate;’” to make the continuity of movements an exten- 
sion of thought within one movement; to broaden the 
unit. Such was a part of the Plan. 


One of his experiments was along the line of the 
exhaustion of the medium. What that signifies is 
likely well known. It has its most palpable evi- 
dence in program music, no matter what degree. 
Some readers may recall the following words along 
this line—only concerning ultra modern work— 
which are in my “Considerations on Music:”’ 
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“The program music phase of musical history 
probably will be pointed out by the historians of the 
future as a transition phase, only of extraordinary 
proportions and duration; a period in which there 
was desire to express more than the medium seemed 
to permit; an age in which there was a squeezing out 
of all the possibilities of an instrument; i. e., compel- 
ling it to express musical, literary, plastic and color 
characteristics of every possible variety and intensity. 
Then—they will add—came a reaction where the 
public and private tonal appetite being satiated, all 
of this pseudo-literary and pseudo-painting speech 
came into the musical language as a vital and un- 
conscious part of it. Following which broadening 
of technic, came the step higher into the once more 
zsthetically pure and legitimate realm of absolute 
music.” 


That is what I mean in a somewhat more limited 
sense with Beethoven’s exhaustion of the medium. 
Of course it is not necessary to open up the question 
of titles in themselves. Titles focus attention and 
create a singleness of mood, due to a uniform belief. 
With Beethoven his most significant “‘exhaustion””’ is 
not in his “‘programs”’ but when he reaches out after 
the metaphysical. 


TIME-MARKING SYSTEM 


Our attention has often been called to the incom- 
pleteness of our notation, in spite of the centuries of 
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labor put upon it. Particularly weak is it in the 
denotement of absolute values within the measure. 


The composer molds and models quite as cun- 
ningly, quite as accurately as the architect constructs 
his plans. The composer’s plans should be no more 
misunderstood than those reproduced on the blue- 
print. 


Several centuries of usage by the best as well as 
the worst composers have had a hand in the conven- 
tionalizing of certain musical symbols, signs and 
signals. It is hard to adapt ourselves to the new, 
even if better, and so we go on and on and on using 
the same symbols, the same signs.* 


Beethoven’s ultra modernism is_ interestingly 
shown in his attempts to handle minute distinctions 
in metres and rythms of large and small kind. No 
one can pick up his works without feeling the will to 
extend the boundaries of the expressive metric fac- 
tors. The last sonata is visibly so handled. In- 
deed, plasticity cannot be secured except through 
just such experiments as Beethoven conducted. 


I would point out the difference between the no- 
tation of intricate rythms of a mechanical nature 
and psychic rythms. Our system accounts for 
mechanical rather than for spiritual suggestions. 


Another always interesting result of experimen- 
tation is the extension of the vocabulary. 


*Reader, consult Music (Chicago) for June, 1900 
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Our present extension of tone colors is no more 
interesting, though seemingly more radical, than the 
Beethoven extension. Can you not see the nerves 
of a tight-wig (this is “early” for tight-wad!) 
jarred by the appearing ninths in the slow movement 
of the—I almost said which Sonata!—and the sono- 
rous newness of that—oh, well, Opus 106. 


To extend the range of tone colors is a vital part 
of any modernity. And the resultant cacophony— 
that is only relative to the mental point of view, the 
nerve experiences and the quality of the idea ex- 
pressed thereby. 


To make a lengthy story short, the result of all 
these experiments was—and is—to create a new 
way for handling an elemental passion, and to 
make possible expression which was deemed hereto- 
fore out of the range of music and painting and 
poetry. That is, new beauty, sooner or later 
recognized as such. 


The results of all real experimentalism are an 
assimilated summary of the Past plus the Present 
and Future. All the earnest post-impressionists 
have respected the past. . The modern man uses the 
past but never stops with the past. I hold that the 
most modern men reverence the past more highly 
than the conservatives because they—make it ger- 
minate. The ultra-conservatives would bring the 
era to a close. 
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Beethoven’s reverence for Bach and others who 
preceded him is known. And in that charming 
letter about assisting Bach’s daughter what genuine 
appreciation of her great father! 


In reality the story of great men shows their utili- 
zation of what men bequeathed them in so far as it 
suited their individual needs. To study a fugue, 
for example, from a text-book by a smaller man 
is to get several surprises from the elasticity shown 
by Bach and the electricity shown by Beethoven. 
In a letter to Carl Holz, the second violin in his 
quartet, Beethoven says that it is “no great feat to 
write a fugue; I wrote dozens of them in my student 
days. But imagination also asserts her claims and 
nowadays another, a genuine poetic element must 
be blended with the antique form.” 


Our great men are the free of soul, a freedom 
based upon highly trained minds working for highly 
evolved natures. You recall that definition of 
genius as the mind and the emotions working in ab- 
solute synchronism, but in a give-and-take way that 
men like Cherubini could never understand. 


BEAUTY 


And Beethoven’s idea of beauty? Do you re- 
call George Moore’s idea of what was beautiful? 
He says that two thirds of (human) beauty is 
illumination of matter by the intelligence. But one 
third is proportion and delicacy of line. 
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Beethoven reconstructed for his time and for us 
the idea of beauty in music. Beauty is that which 
is the most expressive embodiment of the inner life. 
The inner life is varied. The inner life is turbulent 
as well as smooth, “‘spikey”’ as well as velvety, wild 
as tame, rough as polished, vulgar as well as refined, 
noisy as well as purringly silent. 


Those composers noted for ‘“‘proportion and 
delicacy of line” are the smaller souls among the 
great. Beethoven mixed life with his art, life of a 
most comprehensive inner variety. 


FoRM 


In short, the purest masterpieces are those in 
which one finds no inexpressive waste of forms, 
lines and colors; but where all expresses thought 
and soul. —RODIN. 


Rodin also says in the same place: ‘“‘What right 
have they to forbid me to add meaning to form?” 


Quite the most wonderful vehicle of thought is 
musical form. And is it not interesting that after 
musicians have taken centuries to develop tangible 
forms, a great independent lion should make form a 
real vehicle for thought> Yes, much more. Make 
it actually the thought. Form at its finest with Bee- 
thoven is not always a mold but the molten thought 
itself. That is his transcendent quality. No other 
man has achieved such a technical miracle as this. 
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It is a molten image keeping its shape without a 
visible mold. Beethoven is as elastic in his later 
work as our most modern of the moderns. Calling 
a thing a Tone Poem now is easy as compared with 
making the first Tone Poem and calling it a Sonata. 
When a form overflows: then, too, we have a 
wonder! 


A Copa 


No one has stood on the edge of life without won- 
dering how it felt to be inside. When once within, 
the highly tensioned have a life long problem in se- 
curing such a hold on the objective as to set in motion 
properly the subjective. Those who work with 
tone have difficulty keeping their consciousness of 
world-contact from dulling their tools, because at 
the same time as they compose they also must cause 
by personal or impersonal propaganda the more 
slowly vibrationed to understand the functions of 
their work. 


If we remember that Art is a well-proportioned 
imaginative synthesis of personal views of seeming 
facts and moods and also recall that these personal 
views are broadly racial after all, we must think of 
Beethoven as one of those great “‘producers” who is 
objectively subjective, to put it briefly. Beethoven 
induces us to restudy him because he enlarges a 
personal factor until it is seen and heard and felt by 
the life of the world—where, after all, he found it. 
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Klinger’s multi-colored statue of Beethoven con- 
tains a noble synthesis of powers, intentions, achieve- 
ments. It shows the reality of the creator, even the 
endeavor which must be so radiantly selfish as to 
serve mankind in the ages more efficiently. It shows 
the Beethoven who had the eternal qualities of the 
poetical which are so tangible, the poetry which can 
say: 


I am the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to gain, 
Languor to love, and fining joy from pain. 
I am the waking who am called the dream; 
I am the sun, all light reflects my gleam; 

I am the altar-fire within the fane; 

I am the force of the refreshing rain; 

I am the sea to which flows every stream; 
I am the utmost height there is to climb; 

I am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s glass; 

I am stability, all else will pass; 

I am eternity, encircling time; 

Kill me, none may; conquer me, nothing can— 
I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of man. 


(ELLA HEATH) 


Musical Quarterly, G. Schirmer. 
January, 1916. 
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PROLOGUE: OUR COMPOSERS AND OUR CROWDS 


American composers have been so self-disciplined 
that they have missed the cue of the world. Even 
now we are so artistically reticent or intellectually 
snobbish that our large output of ladylike works tied 
with baby ribbon is entirely out of proportion to our 
other qualities, so elemental for the most part. 


The “timidity of our courage,’” or whatever you 
wish to call it, is so considerable that we must have 
missed something. We now are making an effort 
to find this something—this vital cue—by trying to 
follow the words of Walt Whitman: Chant Me 
the Poem that comes from the Soul of America. 


Naturally we have asked, What shall we chant? 
What shall we write? For, when we write small 
things they—the critics, anybody—say unto us, 
Write big things. Having written big things they 
say, Wherefore write you not that which is easily 
produced? When we are serious they say, You are 
heavy. When we are light we are told that fri- 
volity becometh not our ambition. If we are 
original we are told that it certainly is not national. 
It surely is French or Russian inspiration. If, per- 
chance, we write in quintuple time we are asked 
whether duple time is not more natural and we are 
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informed that we are forcing our individuality and 
that our work is the result of a mental attitude. If 
we are simple in our outpourings we are using over 
again the things which already have been said 
simply, and are told the age is a complex one. 


Then, too, we have to decide by some method 
what is national. We recognize that it is easier for 
small Ireland, for example, to have an art called 
national than for the United States. If the United 
States were only Kentucky or California our art at 
once would be stamped as distinctive. It will take 
the world at large a long time to label us. Perhaps 
we had better find ourselves first and pay no atten- 
tion to labels by outsiders. If we object to the word 
national and say that the modern impulse will lead 
us rather to the international our problems seem to 
become yet greater. But, at bottom, if we are 
quite human we shall be both national and interna- 
tional. Everything we see, hear, feel, experience 
i any way becomes subject matter for music, poetry, 
painting and sculpture. The things seen and heard 
in Kentucky or New England or the Ozarks become 
material for use. But, it is not the Indian, the 
Negro, the Western or the Eastern which is na- 
tional; only the worked out and thoroughly assimi- 
lated knowledge and feelings with these varied 
materials which form the basis for inspiration. 
From the local and provincial and sectional come 
coupled a thousand impressions from the world 
music, a new way of stating things in a large manner. 
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The provincial gives us an impression and an im- 
pulse and acts as a fundamental for a national voice. 
We need not speculate on what is national. All we 
need is just to live, move and have our musical being 
along with our fellows. If we are distinctly our- 
selves, quite human and heartful, our music is 
American. As David Grayson put it in his book: 
“Yes, I said, if one could only see this Hempfield 
of ours as it really is, all the poetry of it, all the pas- 
sion of it, all the dullness and mediocrity, all the 
tragedy of failure, all that is in the hearts and souls 
of these common people—what a thing it would be! 
How it would stir the world!” There is one thing 
which is healthily characteristic of the American 
composer who is trying to find his country’s voice. 
That is, he is comparing himself with the greatest on 
earth. Nothing else satisfies him. No critic is half 
so hard on him as he is on himself. And this 
American composer need not be afraid to write in 
the simple, modern or ultra-modern manner so long 
as it is natural to him. Ultra-modernism or simpli- 
city has little to do with permanence any more than 
a particular method used in playing has to do with 
the more vital issues of greatness. 


Undoubtedly our art must eventually be a wider 
emotional product than that of any other nation. 
Feeling this, we may be too serious. If that is so, 
we should loosen up and not have light opera too 
light and serious opera too heavy. 


Unfortunately there is, to quote Arthur Farwell, 
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no national art-sentiment to throw its vast force be- 
hind any American who composes. But this art- 
sentiment of ours, when it comes, will unquestionably 
be formed upon the basis of what the American com- 
poser can achieve with the material at his disposal— 
the wonderful plastic power of the masses or 
crowds of the American people. 


We know that “the scholarship of the world has 
never made enough of the crowd. Nor have the 
master classes in any of the arts or in trade ever done 
it. Nor has the crowd itself done it. In fact, the 
crowd has belittled itself. Yet all starts with the 
crowd. You can’t get away from it. Because the 
crowd is fundamental. For after all even the top 
men in the crowd are of, by and for the crowd, 
whether they know it or not. You can’t get rid of 
the crowd by climbing on its back and vaunting your 
superiority” (Traubel). 


Most writers talk about the crowd and crowd- 
music as if we were but now discovering it. Ina 
sense that is true. But, at bottom and outside of 
some recent applications, it is a revival and not a 
discovery. Our old Singing Schools were precisely 
the same things. If we here in America had been 
simple enough and possessed of primitive instead of 
an ultra-sophisticated observation, we should have 
noticed our frequent group formations and given 
them something to do musically worth while all 
through the century. 
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A glance at music and general history will show 
you the stuff of which crowds are made and out of 
which they always have been made. Music is now 
being applied to such crowds in a way never done 
before. The crowd is the instrument, not only of 
observation—that is, the audience—but it is the in- 
strument itself—this instrument which is being made 
and tuned so we can play on it; the instrument which 
will play for the world in the time to come. 


RIsE oF FoLK-SoNG PowER 


Not the least mteresting phase of present folk- 
song in all countries is that it is being used to whip 
into shape composers’ thoughts. We have become 
quite obsessed with this form of economy of effort. 
So, we utilize all possible material and behold! it 
blossoms like the rose. We have all imaginable 
kinds of instrumental and vocal music based on 
Negro and Indian themes, Irish jigs, Russian and 
Norwegian folk-song and dance without end and 
therein the world finds the special artistic functioning 
of this folk-music. It acts as a stimulant, as appe- 
tizer for the world to the temporary cutting off of 
works originally generated. But, Arnold Dol- 
metsch points out an important truth when he says 
that it is “‘not by pressing a few old English tunes in- 
to a work that might be French or German, or by 
disguising popular tunes with incongruous harmonies 
that the English school” —or any other—‘‘will be 
revived’’—or created, as the case may be. We 
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hope, however, that as the chorale made Bach and 
German music, so the modern folk-song habit is 
bringing out the best—perhaps sometimes the worst 
—of our modern writers. At least something is 
coming out, thank Heaven! 


PopuLaR Music 


The music of the streets is not necessarily funda- 
mental or of the crowd essence because it seems to 
emanate from the crowd. Lots of things pretend 
to come from the crowd which are only purchased 
by the crowd—often possessed of mere childish 
tastes. The actual spurring on of sales is brought 
about in commercial offices. The crowd buying 
and the crowd creating are two essentially different 
things. For the crowd when it purchases likes to 
have somebody else think for it and boom its play- 
things hard. ‘There is a great deal of bosh written 
and spoken about the crowd—the beloved crowd— 
always being correct in its instincts. It may be cor- 
rect when it is at its best, but the crowd nods fre- 
quently from mere inertia due to its own clumsy 


bulk. 


The result is that not one out of five thousand 
works of the popular stamp is really folk-song. It 
is song foisted by promoters who have the most com- 
mercial of instincts back of the foisting. 


The distinction is clear, perfectly clear, to most 
readers. ‘The popular is usually the topical. Like 
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some of the topical songs, it has a thousand verses 
and they all die with the topic. 


CHORALES, HyMNS AND GosPEL HYMNS 


A few lines about this large phase of the crowd 
music seems a propos at this point. The church 
everywhere since Reformation days has been the 
seat of community singing. 


The chorales created the highest type of artist- 
music. (Alas! the successors of the chorale are 
very weak-kneed specimens.) 


The chorales are full of the crowd feeling, a kind 
of objective feeling which spells power. 


The Gospel Hymns specially designed for crowd 
expression have no poise, a factor making for their 
transitory character. 


The chorales have variety of the larger rythm as 
well as interest of the specific meters. 


The Gospel Hymns have swing, but it is the 
swing of a few lines, not of the whole mass. They 
are monotonous in the larger rythms and have a 
tendency to stereotype easily. They have no in- 
teresting rythmic basis which makes works germi- 
nate. They are childless. 


There are a number of reasons why the commu- 
nity singing of nearly all congregations is the most 
dolefully anemic thing which could be imagined; 
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why the church crowd is without the urge and energy 
of the street crowd. One of these reasons is that 
the demand for better words has given us more 
thought in our hymns than a large group can carry 
when they sing. You know brains in lyrics are at 
the present time singularly destructive of pure vocali- 
zation, especially when the thought constantly 
changes. We really think rather than sing the best 
words. That is, the intellectual pulls back genuine 
power of song. It is needless to say that this rea- 
son for poor singing is limited to only a few churches 
of advanced stamp. 


Another reason more broadly holding good is that 
there are too many small variations in hymn harmoni- 
zations. So different in detail are many of the 
hymns that one is no sooner launched on, say, the 
bass part, before you—the bass singer—discover 
that things are not going well and you drop out dis- 
couraged. In other words, the arrangers have 
several times changed your part in a given hymn in 
the interest of simplicity or complexity or history or 
something else and have arranged you out of it. 
Until there is either established uniformity or unison 
singing, our music in the churches will remain urge- 
less and non-expressive. 


A SHortT TALK ABOUT TALKING MACHINES 


The nasal impudence of the phonograph has 
passed. Requiescat in pace. A new quality is 
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here. Even it will have to be improved. We are 
arriving, however, in spite of handicaps of materials. 


The greatest force of the talking machine is the 
democratizing and educational influence. The 
world has been having its teaching done in the past 
by a man for a few men. Now it is being done by 
a man or machine for multitudes. We think in 
communities, in large groups. We are getting the 
superman habit and are never satisfied—as was God 
of old—with but two or three who happen to 
gather together. We are mortals and therefore 
reckless with our legions. 


Not only does the enormous output of machines 
stagger our imagination, but when one begins to es- 
timate the variety of uses to which these instruments 
are put we know that we are in the golden age of 
education—golden equally to the seller and the 
buyer. 

Movie Music 


Music used with moving pictures is, on the whole, 
better—much better—than music used with the 
spoken drama. ‘The “spoken theatre’ has old tra- 
ditions. "The movie made its own traditions at the 
start and decided in favor of the finer things. When 
a government report gives ten millions of people 
patronizing film productions every week in this 
gigantic country of ours, we can easily see the force 
of the music end for good or ill. Everything within 
the realm of the world’s best music is served to 
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movie audiences. ‘Tt is interesting to observe that 
the introduction of good music in such theatres has 
in every reported case been’ followed by a larger at- 
tendance and greater gate receipts. 


Then, too, there exists a new type of music adap- 
tation. I refer to the so-called ticketing of emotions 
which is practiced in theatres which have a large 
library. That is, the music is listed according to 
mood, not according to title. 


We have also the matter of extemporization by 
organists in these places. It is horribly crude just 
now, but with the higher kind of organists in estab- 
lishments which handle pictures on a huge scale we 
hope to see a type evolved which will bring a new 
appropriateness into our pictures, a new and more 
vital relation of phonographic films and musical 
moods. 


Original music created for certain works naturally 
is the only legitimate art product for moving pictures 
and promises to bring a new variety of musical struc- 
ture into existence. This type will show not the 
usual picturing of every detail, from a dog barking 
and a cat mewing (via the vox humana!) to the 
jumps of a lively horse, but will show the essential 
moods governing the pictures as a whole, not a few 
childish peculiarities of a single picture. 
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CONCERNING MuNiIcIPAL Music, THE URGE oF 
THE TIMES 


At the end of July, 1916, the writer took occasion 
to analyze the programs given by bands under muni- 
cipal control in the parks of his city. This analysis 
was published August 2nd in the largest Pittsburgh 
newspaper. 


So interested and generally stirred up did the city 
become over the question—an interesting symptom 
in itself—that within two weeks the present writer, 
backed by the Musician’s Club, effected a change 
which placed programs, hitherto at the bottom of the 
list of cities, very far towards the top. It was one 
of those times when everything was ripe. This 
ripening of public sentiment is one of the most en- 
couraging things in American life—this maturing 
of the sense about city affairs. ‘The people are no 
longer the mob, but the people are the real execu- 
tives. And all this is preparation for the better 
community life. 


And what is this big thing we secured in the sum- 
mer of 1916 but the people’s chance to hear better 
things; a chance to hear things which only the 
wealthy heretofore have been able to pay for. 
These things are now common property. Some of 
us acted for the people in place of several band- 
masters who thought that they would keep their jobs 
by so-called catering, by serving up trash as principal 
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numbers on programs which were a musical and 
sociological disgrace. 


Objection is sometimes made that city bands are 
too small for good music. That condition in itself 
needs investigation, for it often is the result of a 
political basis of distributing favors in numbers 
rather than quality. But even then there is good 
music for every reasonable combination of instru- 
ments and for many very unreasonable combinations. 


There are also objectors to a good standard, but 
a few objectors to better music do not constitute “the 
people” by a large majority. Their chief argument 
is that these park concerts are not intended to be 
educational. Such remarks hark back to less pro- 
gressive times than these; to times when municipal 
control was exclusively political and cared naught 
for higher questions. Are there people in authority 
in our large cities who still believe that entertainment 
precludes that which is worth while? I have cited 
the music used by the organists in our large, popular- 
priced moving picture shows. It is largely of the 
best. Note also the music used in the settlements 
of the cities. Most of it by preference, not “educa- 
tion,” is good music. 


We would say to believers in the non-education 
theory: You need only to look over several parts 
of our small earth to discover that education, 
whether concealed or openly announced, is the 
watchword—certainly America’s watchword. Do 
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not fear to raise the crowd. The crowd is much 
more plastic than you think. 


Certainly, it is plainly our “‘duty to see what 
ought to be desired by the people and to use all plain 
and brave speech and action to bring others to that 
desire” (Curtis). Furthermore, it is a minority 
which will first see to this; for there is always an in- 
fluential minority, as Theodore Thomas put it, back 
of every good thing. (Also every bad thing is gov- 
erned by a few.) His words pay reproduction in 
this connection, as no one interested in popularizing 
good music can ever forget the Thomas methods. 


This is what he had to say: 


“The clamor for so-called popular music makes it 
impossible to present a good program without the 
support of this “influential minority,’ and yet a per- 
son who clamors for popular music does not know 
that he means only familiar music; that Beethoven’s 
symphonies would soon become as popular to him as 
“The Star Spangled Banner” if he only heard them 
oftener, and that it is only his unfamiliarity with the 
great classic masterpieces which prevents his enjoy- 
ment of them. Good music, of which a Beethoven 
symphony is the highest expression, is the language 
of the soul. Popular music, in the true definition of 
the term, is the expression of rythm, such as a 
Strauss waltz. If people only knew it, a Beethoven 
symphony, like a Shakespeare drama, creates a dis- 
tinct atmosphere, even a world of its own, but its 
secret beauties are not to be wholly revealed without 
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a little effort on the part of the listener to appreciate 
them.” 


Wuat 1s Goop Music? 


Not long ago a newspaper man said to some of 
us: ‘‘Now tell me what good music is. What 
cheap music is. I, too, want a viewpoint when I 
hear a program given for the people in the parks.” 


That is a fair question, but it is quite certain that 
we have our hands full when we attempt to tell the 
average non-musical man some way to decide what 
is good music for the crowd. We may recognize it, 
but how label it without being technical? In other 
words, without being “‘high-brows.” 


It is not always possible on first hearing to tell the 
good from the bad because of some superficial re- 
semblance, just as the texture of stuffs in fine imita- 
tions may be misleading to the average buyer. But 
there are several ear-marks which bear noting. 


One thing to be observed is that titles are ab- 
solutely necessary to poor music. Such music would 
not get very far without a label. Good music of 
course often has titles, but its life is not dependent 
upon them. In the case of cheap music the vulgar 
title and the sentimental title are much in evidence; 
for the “crush,” the squeeze, the moonlight tenden- 
cies, the sob and the overworked mother spirit are 
always salable. By their titles shall ye know them! 


Good music, when gay, will be really gay and 
frolicsome rather than smack of vaudeville or fox 
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trot. If sentimental it will be free from over-done- 
ness or mawkishness. 


The orchestration of good music will have variety 
of color in all the divisions of the standard orchestra 
or band. ‘The cheap kind will be varied mostly by 
drummers’ traps. Drums, xylophones, clappers, 
fifes with “glittering counterpoint’ —all these will 
make up the gaiety of tin and tinsel. “That is, poor 
music Is overdressed and overspiced. 


Good music is solidly built, as will be noticed on 
second or third hearing. Cheap music will be either 
in very common, usual, conventional form or alto- 
gether out of plumb. A\s a rule, common music is 
correct in the sense of mere measurements. It 
could not so easily be grasped at one hearing other- 
wise. ‘The good will have a new structure as well 
as other original traits of novel harmony, unusual 
rythms and distinctive turns to the melodies. 


The good music is based on a greater chord var- 
iety. The poor is built over a groundwork of but 
three or four chords and these are in evidence in 
every piece. 


What first strikes the layman in all good music of 
the art-class is what he likes to call its queerness. It 
soon loses that character on repetition; but, imevit- 
ably, good music will be somewhat puzzling at first 
and the uninitiated hearer will take it on suspicion. 


Good music has brains back of it. Poor music is 
mainly instinctive and hence goes ’round im a circle. 
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Ordinary pieces are like so many ordinary people, 
exact duplicates one of the other. The parrot 
theory is overworked. Good music is based on 
several melodies at once. ‘The poor is mighty glad 
to boast one at a time, although in recent years there 
has been great improvement in this line. 

(Here were statistics concerning important cities 


of the United States and Canada.) 


The hugeness of our municipal schemes is enough 
to fill our American minds with unmatchable joy. 
What wonderful unification of our country’s re- 
sources! It is as if some mighty power was getting 
ready for a large crop of great geniuses and was 
now creating the audiences to respond to them and 
also to stimulate them. What I would have you 
notice 1s that America is coming and coming fast; 
that there are big, broad, brotherly, socialized musi- 
cal groups bent on having a good musical present so 
that we may have an amazing future. Our future 
is assured, for we are making the material out of 
which geniuses come, viz., a large musical nucleus 
for inheritance. Also, we are making the stuff out 
of which geniuses derive their nourishment, a great 
audience made into a knowing audience by the ac- 
tual doing. The creative power of the people is the 
thing. 

We are passing from the patriarchal control of 
things to municipal encouragement, which brings 


more people into the doing. There is a new con- 
sciousness being revealed, as one of our very much 
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awake women put it. We are getting past the time 

when we had the habit of simply being spectators. 

We are finding ourselves and teaching others to find 

recaraiae We get out and say, let us be it and 
oO it. 


We are also getting over what might be termed 
the warm weather habit which said, ‘Nothing good 
should be given in the Summer. Cold weather is 
the stimulator.” Well, you and I know that the ad- 
vancement of the quality of music in the parks and 
the birth of societies like the New York Civic 
Orchestral Society have put the veto on cheap stuff 
because the mercury is high. (Incidentally the 
prices are low,—from ten cents up.) 


We not only are doing things but, what is so dear 
to an American heart, we are making it pay. We 
long ago learned that good things pay in some kind 
of coin: the coin of health, the coin of morals, the 
coin of happiness, the coin of friendliness, all of 
which have a fashion of ultimately putting money in 
the purse of the people at large, if we care to push 
it to that point. 


Recently I had an interesting conversation with 
the director of one of the largest community choruses 
in America. One new angle was brought out: 
namely, that certain sexual energy which has been 
set loose by the conditions of present day feminism 
has a distinct and definite outlet for women in the 
singing with the crowd. Certainly a very interest- 
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ing theory and which, while we can force that theory 
too violently, we believe works out satisfactorily in 
practice. Surely, the close, warm, unified effort and 
the contact of men and women will take away lone- 
liness and exercise the activity of the average person 
to physical and moral health. That is, energy has 
an outlet, the one thing needful. Waste of energy 
is due to lack of tendency. Just as the play of our 
youngsters is directed, so the activity of adults 1s 
given a turn into human channels. 


Some of the weak points in the program of the 
people as given by the enthusiasts need also to be 
considered. 


The greatest of all their fallacies is a belittling of 
technical standard, substituting therefor a norm 
based on sociological necessity. Underrating of 
artistry—which is technical efficilency—will never 
lead to vital art or permanent art-force. The power 
of the people tends to form only the basis for the 
generation of genius rather than to make every man 
think he is an artist and that his work is necessarily 
an art-product. If we believe that the people’s 
work will take the place of the higher musical per- 
fection, we are losing sight of the humanizing ten- 
dency of the beauty of the cathedral in thinking ab- 
stractly of the people for whom it was made. The 
crowd can build a cathedral neither of stone nor 
tone. If attempt is made to substitute crowd work 
for skilled artisans’ work the thing reared will tumble 
into ruins, no matter how valuable a humanizer the 
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attempt. It is childish to get end and means con- 
fused, for the permanence of the great work is the 
vital contribution to the people’s life. 


Many, many holders of the community idea are 
manifestly in error when they decry this artistry. 
Artistry is only the thing that stands as the thing to 
be attained. As John Stuart Mill put it, The beau- 
tiful is the good made perfect. ‘The singing of the 
masses and beautiful singing are different. Opera, 
symphonic music and all so-called “high” things in 
art are not only for the elect—as some writers have 
averred—with “‘the people” left out. For a given 
generation certain great works may be sealed, but 
the next generation profits thereby in the strictest of 
community senses. We must recognize the differ- 
ence between the people becoming leavened and the 
people creating a Fine Art—the latter a final and 
specially urgent necessity. Evangelism is a method, 
not a result. A nation cannot get along without 
its private, highly skilled, isolated, apparently selfish 
“laboratory” workers. The ultimate end of such 
workers’ work is The People. The lonely chemist 
may be a national saviour. Entirely too many 
Americans profess that they who serve the people 
just now, right off, instanter, are the only ones who 
are human, are the only ones who serve. The few 
still continue and will continue to think for the many 
and serve the many. We could not organize into 
results were that not so. ‘That is the reason that 
we need idealists as conductors. One of the com- 
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munity conductors said that the “‘people would not 
sing a bad thing.” That is not true. They will 
sing most anything good, bad or indifferent that their 
conductor submits, if he submits it in the right spirit. 
The conductor selects and the people follow. No 
matter how democratized we become, leaders are 
leaders. 


In conclusion, let us add that the popular out-of- 
door performances in summer from the highest art 
standpoint—which I always insist will later be the 
peoples’ standpoint—are a delusion and a snare 
from the view of acoustics. Our open-air problems 
in acoustics have never been worked out, never 
solved. Music is not an art which is endurable for 
any length of time when only rough hewn lines are 
audible. It becomes monotonous. It is like archi- 
tecture in that the highest periods are those in which 
breadth plus beauty of detail are in accord. 


If we keep before us the essentials of Art and its 
activities on the one hand and the development of the 
people in the fullest sense on the other, we shall find 
that both Art and the people will come to their 
fullest mutual growth and interactive power. We 
are now ready to use the force of the world spirit 
so marked in our wonderful country. 
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With the full growth of the community life we 
shall have reason more and more to believe in 
America with the faith and poetry of Whitman: 


Fecund America! Today 

Thou art all over set in births and joys! 

Thou groan’st with riches! thy wealth clothes thee as 
with a swathing garment! 

Thou laughest loud with ache of great possessions! 

A myriad-twining life, like interlacing vines, binds 
all thy vast demesne! 

As some huge ship, freighted to water's edge, thou 
tidest into port! 

As rain falls from the heaven, and vapors rise from 
earth, so have the precious values fallen upon 
thee, and risen out of thee! 

Thou envy of the globe! thou miracle! 


—Musical Quarterly, January, 1918. 
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Miscellaneous Essays 





A MONOLOGUE* 


The pipe seems to be inseparable from the Pro- 
fessor. Now, while many interpreters have tried 
their skill at the mysterious evocations of a smoker, 
and while the Professor himself usually carries out 
the idea that nothing is too small for philosophic con- 
sideration, he abstains from an exegesis of tobacco 
and simply smokes. Apart from this everything is 
liable to be discussed by this musical saint whose 
only halo is secured from some celebrated mixture; 
or, when that is lacking, from the interior of uphol- 
stery. The latter may account for the vagaries in 
his monologue concerning various obsessions and 
other things. 

As he filled his pipe and scratched his thirtieth 


match, he began: | Passing strange how the 


Piano Tuners 


I—and everybody else—have known are extrava- 
gantly loquacious. So fluent are they in this line 
that maids, janitors and directors are equally good 
material to work upon. According to these 
“Knights of Pitches” all pianos are miserable sin- 
ners except the one the “‘boss”’ sells. This loyalty 
is pathetic. It leads imto serious inconsistencies 
since that eminent personage changes so often. 
But they really are but a close second to the “boss”’ 
himself in skill shown in flaying unfortunates who 


sell the XYP piano instead of the YZ. It is, of 
*Miusician, March, 1912. 
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course, a form of business obsession. Then there 
is his relation to the person who is thinking of buying 
a piano. 


Did you ever witness such popularity as the poten- 
tial buyer has for a limited period? Such bids for 
the Hall of Fame come seldom to most men, and— 
Allah be praised!—the man who is about to buy 
a piano drinks sweet draughts from (and on!) the 
seller of modern dulcimers. 


Yet these piano men are no worse or better than 
those who are obsessed with the idea of a method. 
What splendid curiosities are produced! For ex- 
ample, there are those who belong to 


The Order of the Kangaroo 


I have seen representatives of this highly respected 
order give recitals. You will know them by a 
violently undulating arm, elbow and hip movement. 
When chords are played you are at once reminded 
of Australia. Grand arpeggios are swept up with 
jumping, hopping waist movements, keenly sugges- 
tive of the macropus giganteus. 


. Then, too, there is Mme. K’s vocal method 
crystallizing in Miss Z’s countenance. E-very time 
she sings I see a veritable text-book written there. 
Even the periods and commas are inserted. 


(Silence for ten minutes. It is one of the Pro- 
fessor’s rarely practised virtues. ) 
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Concerning Testimonials 


How wonderful the crop! When drought 
comes, and the grasshopper works havoc in Kansas, 
and steel is low, and dire results threaten the land, 
the moon shines gloriously upon the testimonial har- 
vest. Here is one from the album of a lady lecturer, 
when friends gave out and she had recourse to her 


husband: 
“To Whom It May Concer: 


The opinion epidemic at present is that a man is 
not an unbiased judge of his wife’s talents. 


I beg to disagree. Frankness in the domestic re- 
lations is notoriously prevalent. The amount of 
honest judgment therein most lavishly imparted— 
such as is given between spouses—would cause a 
department store to go out of business. 


I thereby and therefore announce that my inner- 
most feelings and outermost knowledge dictate to 
me that my wife, Mrs. J. van Dusen Blank, is one of 
the most acute critics and clever talkers within the 
domain of the subjects chosen for her life work 
among the ranks of the non-defunct. 


Signed J. van DUSEN BLANK.” 


What is your opinion of that? Yet it is far 
truer than most of them. 
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Professional Sanctity 


When a man becomes afflicted with this form of 
sanctity Pecksniff is not so pious. No marring of 
his musically moral nature is possible. He is 
washed in the antiseptic waters of the avoidance of 
Parallel Fifths. It is he who is always talking of 
Philistines and of the necessity for reforming the bad 
morals of False Relations. 


Look not upon the Philistine when he is black; 
but, if the said Philistine comes to his studio, he will 
bathe him and restore the pristine pinkness with pro-- 
fessional purity for a handsome honorarium. He is 
also daft on 


Foreign Study 


that is, foreign study unless you go to him. A papal 
blessing is procured from him alone. 


What atmosphere surrounds his studio! The 
very couch has the shape of a dachshund. The pipe 
has the Emperor’s picture, the piano is from Berlin, 
and the pictures of the composers on the walls are 
all “friends” of his. Did he not pay them for a 
few lessons each? 


He would denationalize our youth on the false 
statement that wisdom doth not dwell here. He 
knows little of the most modern teaching in all of 
our large cities and many small ones. He knows 
nothing of our skill in imparting. He does not even 
take the trouble to speak English correctly. 


1p? 


Beforehand Playing 


Have you not often heard the useless disputes 
about which is the more important, technic or soul? 
Now, everybody knows that technic is the gen* 
eralized term for the articulate factors of the soul. 
Without it, it is mute. Technical development is 
necessary as a condition for soul expression. The 
weak point is, that many try to get all the technic 
possible before they let their inner selves out. They 
are just as bad as the “‘Soulites”’ who sit in the cor- 
ner and thank their kitchen gods that they are not 
like other men: finger contortioners, oppressors of 
the poor keyboard, and the rest, and who laud their 
souls until their functional media are atrophied. 


If both camps recognize that before appearing in 
public they must practise both souls and minds and 
fingers, they will play. 


The New Course in Colleges 


The credit receiving course which is appearing 
in one college after another, viz., the course in Ap- 
preciation of Music, is a most excellent sign of the 
times. It is especially designed for the person who 
has no executive ability. This is certainly just. 
The one who wishes to play is well looked after; the 
one who cannot and has no desire to play, yet is 
eager to grasp the contents of music, is left to drift 
and take the consequences of picking up crumbs from 
anywhere. The endeavor to make players or noth- 
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ing is sheer nonsense and results in harm done by not 
developing those whose talents lie in grasping 
beauty rather than in constructing it. Besides, we 
now need audiences more than players. 


Attitude Toward Modern Music 


When a man becomes a real philosopher you will 
surely know it by his attitude toward the new. 
Such a one has read too much musical history to be 
drawn into red hot diatribes on what he does not 
comprehend. 


What cheap reading these criticisms of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner and the rest by contemporaries 
who felt as sure as their modern brethren that they 
were arbiters of wisdom! ‘They felt sure that their 
words were shafts from the powers above. To 
chain the boundless, to limit the limitless of this mar- 
vellous tone art of ours; to stop the fiery wheels of 
the chariot of Song; to prescribe the end of innova- 
tions and to forecast the final day of original musical 
thinking! Is it not heroic? 


How soon, after all, we have become acquainted 
with the idiom of the man ahead of his time! How 
soon we perceive the existent nobility where simply 
an apparent striving after the new showed itself to 
the man’s confreres. Our eyes may be veiled from 
the secrets of the sincere genius and there is certainly 
something criminally pathetic about a soul without 
wings trying to singe those of a flying angel. 
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This does not mean advocacy of accepting all that 
comes our way, but it does suggest a tentative accep- 
tance of certain new formule in the same spirit that 
we accept some new work by a man who has won 
his spurs with some field covered by our emotional 
experience. Only when our intelligent sympathy is in 
action can we prophesy with value to the world. 
Evolutionary laws are irrevocable, and the resultant 
processes are as insistent in their appearance tonally 
as physically. 


Secrets 


Did you ever know a musician burdened with a 
professional secret whose said secret was worth 
much? A secret is worthy of a maker of cosmetics, 
but a secret witheld from a hungry soul until five 
dollars an hour is paid is on the lowest plane of 
ethics. 


Of course it shows much business acumen to have 
special mysteries on the market, but great men have 
done most of their work out in the open. Only 
small souls can afford secrets, can afford to concoct 
life-giving poses and poises arranged in twelve les- 
sons. Or, as one recent circular reads, these life 
saving movements will be understood “even im- 
mediately.” 


Choirs 


Not the least interesting phase of musical activity 
is the church choir. It is interesting not only be- 
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cause of the music sung, because that has grown 
with our other activities, but because of the make-up 
of these organizations. 


The quartet has been such a convenience that it 
has largely usurped the place of the chorus choir, 
except in Episcopal and Catholic churches, where 
the absence of women has not produced a huge suc- 
cess musically. 


A curious thing, this quartet: double couples in 
the Ark with Noah at the switch—I mean keyboard. 
Curious, too, musically, unless each singer has an in- 
dependently lovely voice with blending possibilities. 
In a mixed chorus individual defects are somewhat 
neutralized, but in a quartet any flaw means failure 
in effect. 


Besides, only a chorus can manage broad effects, 
and a large percentage of the great choral works are 
puerile and unchurchly when sung in reduced form. 
I welcome all introduction of chorus choirs as pro- 
gress of a distinct and tangible kind. 


The Joys of a Hot Temper! 


Oh, the prestige it gives one to wield the flames 
and hurl hot defiance right and left. What peculi- 
arities of the manneristic pedagogue—a whilom ar- 
tist—as you enter his studio. Fierce beard and 
anarchistic eyebrows show intensity of certainly 
volcanic origin. Such impulses and majestic ire. 
Such titanic grandeur. It is one of the greatest 
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financial assets known. It is a press agent whose 
activities are always on tap! 


The callow youth is awed by the very presence 
which suggests more than it tells, and which scolds 
more than it teaches. Manner takes the place of 
vocabulary. 


Only a few left, however. It is becoming a 
worn-out mode. Psychology has made us know 
that sympathy which driveth out fear is infinitely 
magnetic. 


Verse and Worse 


I write a little verse myself but the only time I feel 
like publishing it is when I read the poems to many 
songs, especially translations. I have a “Song to 
Truth” which I shall read to you and submit it as 
quite up to the average. Any composer or pub- 
lisher may have this for an immediate musical setting 
without any further permission. 


Song to Truth: an Epitaph 


Strange, she was true in that wave-like hair 
And her face was Truth’s own sheath; 


She was even true in that “delicate air;” 
She was true in all—but her teeth! 
The Comfort in Biographies 


So many of our imaginings are based on the life 
processes of child prodigies that it is distinctly satis- 
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fying to contemplate the recent all-round researches 
into the lives of the musically noble. Instead of 
apparently immediate expansion we discover the 
slowly maturing life of the revolutionary great. It 
seems as if.it were only those who are naively lyric 
who are so spontaneously precocious. Beethoven 
and Wagner sweated blood in their efforts to ex- 
press, and were agonizing over their technical media 
at the age when many ultimately smaller men were 
sunning themselves in the bravos of the nations. 


The more genuine the biography we read the 
more we realize the slowness with which the mills of 
the gods grind when these gods have a really mighty 
creative genius on their hands. 


EASTER AT ST. PETER’S, ROME 


To the well-weathered traveler the whole world 
is one vast and all-absorbing story book, with a few 
facts thrown in here and there just to relieve the 
fiction of it all. However, only he is the real ob- 
server who finds that all things are simply variations 
resulting from the one desire—the universal one— 
for self-expression. 


Of course, to him who has an unsympathetic turn 
of mind; to him whose historical perspective is a 
“little out,” many features brought to notice are dis- 
tinctly disappointing. Such an one sees incongrui- 
ties everywhere, between the thought of the past and 
the actions of the present, between the beauties of 
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certain old architecture and the lack of beauty ex- 
isting in the music sung therein, between the beauti- 
ful simplicity of, say, the underlying theology and 
the crudeness of the window-glass. The Pessimist 
is ever with us. But so is the Optimist. 


Italy a Center of Things 


Time has rolled up historical facts like a mighty 
snowball here in Rome, the very center of the 
Papacy and splendid art; this country of countries 
for those inclined to civil and religious records writ- 
ten in the loveliest of architectural forms. 


Italy was the center of Things; the High Place 
of all intellectual movements for a long period. _ Its 
sceptre musical has now passed to others, but there 
are some things which will never pass away: the 
beauty of that sixteenth century music, for example. 
And then the miracle performed in thrusting a whole 
family of musical terms into the daily use of six 
languages! Besides, Italy itself, Italy’s art, Italy’s 
sky, all are magical; all are magnetic. 


Finally, Rome and St. Peter’s! 


Michael Angelo worked here, even if you cannot 
recall the names of the contemporaneous popes! 
Palestrina was here! Perhaps you have forgotten 
the dates of the numerous dedications—and scan- 
dals. Here at the grave of Petrus were born 
psalms and hymns which have resounded ever since; 
here over the place, too—strange as it may seem— 
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where Nero, the Cruel, burned the adherents of 
Christ, the Good. From those awful agonies have 
come forth rejoicings which have formed the world, 
and no rejoicing has ever taken place without music. 


The variations which can be traced in 
the development of St. Peter’s music can be found 
in the histories. The depth of spirit which this edi- 
fice has; the moods most wonderfully created by its 
music, ritual, history, size—I do not think can be 
found. Indeed, “‘atmosphere” is the real element 
to be reckoned with when investigating a church— 
at least this church. It is quite possible to find one’s 
judgment of music, size, painting, at fault when 
subjected to the powerful individuality thereof. 
That such a condition may be created, in part, by an 
increased activity of the historic sense is quite certain; 
and, undoubtedly, the cultivation of such a sense 
largely affects the esthetic attitude. But, whatever 
and however it is, mood is certainly dominant here 
in San Pietro in Vaticano (St. Peter’s in the 
Vatican. ) 


The Search for a Musical Type 


The musical efforts of the man at present in the 
pontifical chair are, naturally, of special interest to 
the musician who is an Easter pilgrim to this city 
built upon the Seven Hills. 


What Pope Pius X has most desired is to find a 


Type, one which will forever serve as a model for 
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that which is distinctly churchly. Science, History 
and Art must, within certain limits, yield of their 
substance to the creation of this “type.” The de- 
marcation between secular and churchly are more 
than ever emphasized. Where the idea is fully 
carried out, the result shows its value. Perhaps the 
effect upon one is analogous to the impressions re- 
ceived from the great Angelo’s works (although 
usually the translation of such plastic impressions into 
tonal ones is not felicitous. Here, I am convinced, 
there is a very evident analogy). 


Under the late Pope there was a deterioration on 
the esthetic side, as is natural where certain temporal 
problems are given a special emphasis. A\rt, or the 
“Over-Man,” always resents a partiality to the 
Normal; or, at least, to the Tangible. The present 
authority and his adviser, Perosi, wish us to re- 
member the ultimate necessity in all things of a 
clearly conceived Typus. It is interesting; it is 
effective; it is. noble! 


Overpowering Effect of St. Peter’s 


In an earlier article I remarked upon the great 
size of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; how mar- 
velous is its effect of height, length and width upon 
the soul of Christmas. Now, St. Paul’s has an area 
of only (!) 9,350 square yards; St. Peter’s has 
18,000 square yards! ! 


Have you ever read the memoirs of that delight- 
fully irascible genius, Hector Berlioz? Among 
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many other things in his two volumes of fascinating 
Gallic chat, he tells how he spent hot, summer days 
in Rome. Ina free translation these are his words: 


“IT loved to pass the days there (in St. Peter’s) 
during the intolerable heat of the summer. I 
carried with me a volume of Byron and, establishing 
myself comfortably in a confessional, read while 
enjoying the fresh atmosphere. The religious 
silence of the place was interrupted only at long in- 
tervals by the harmonious murmur of the two foun- 
tains in the great square of St. Peter’s. 


“St. Peter’s always made me experience a wave 
of admiration. It is majestic. Oh, so noble! So 
beautifully, so majestically calm!” 


Easter without the preceding Holy Week is hard 
to conceive. Indeed, people do not come here for 
Easter alone. ‘They come for the solemnity of the 
Passion; then hath Easter thrice the glory. The 
same relativeness of things! Nature and _ the 
““Over-Nature,”’ which is Art, are the same in this. 
Contrast has been known to cause things even dis- 
agreeable when considered absolutely to appear 
agreeable relatively. 


Yes, if there ever was an esthetic wizard it is St. 
Peter’s. The atmosphere is enchanted, the vibra- 
tions are charged hypnotically; the life of the place 
is supernormal. So see to it that some of the music 
you hear is good before saying so. 
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Marvelous wielder of the heart! It is the same 
as when one is in a psychological laboratory where 
they are testing illusions. [wo weights: the one 
small, the other large. You will stoutly assert that 
the heavy one is light and vice versa. And over 
there is a green disk you say is blue—because rela- 
tively it is so. Admirable cultivator of sincere and 
unconscious prevarication is Nature! 


St. Peter’s may cause your head to turn! Not 
the first day; nor the second. After that, guard 
thyself. For is there not Great Space? 


Great Space is one of the secrets of its power; 
(Oh, what a wonderful dome!) for the absence of 
things is more powerful than the “too much pre- 
sence,” inasmuch as the imagination works to its ful- 
lest. (And the symmetry of it all.) 


Holy Week 


The Easter services begin one week earlier than 
Easter; that is, this year, on Palm Sunday, March 
24, 1907, at 10 o'clock, with Mass. After which 
the great procession and the consecration of the 
palms. 


Wednesday, the 27th, two hours before Ave 
Maria, we hear the “Lamentations” and ‘‘Misere- 
re.” There is also an exposition of the four relics of 
the Passion—the head of St. Andrew, the spear 
which pierced the Saviour, a portion of the Cross, 
and the sudarium of Saint Veronica. 
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On Holy Thursday, the same as on Wednesday, 
with one addition, the washing of the altar after the 
“*Muiserere.”” 


On Good Friday, at 10 o'clock, the Entombment. 
(These groups remain on view until Saturday even- 
ing.) The “Lamentations” and “Miserere” will 
be sung as on the other days. Indeed, quite unfor- 
getable are the ‘‘Lamentations,” especially on this 
day. There is a very genuine inward stir as one 
sees that crowd of monks and prelates in long pro- 
cession proceeding through St. Peter’s singing; and, 
when fainter and fainter becomes the tone, as the 
candle-illuminated grave of Peter is reached, we see 
them kneel, while the “‘last sound, which rises to the 
dome of Michael Angelo, seems to have been 
caught up to heaven.” 


It now is late afternoon, and one candle, on the 
altar, after the other is extinguished. ~[hen—the 
twilight. The mighty multitude prays and sobs. 
It is not the prayer of the weak and the sob of the 
sentimental, but one of those cosmic sobs which can 
occur but once or twice in any man’s lifetime. 


After which, quite pianissimo Allegri’s “‘Mise- 
rere.” It is a simple chord succession, but under 
certain circumstances power is Power, according to 
the degree of simplicity. I presume, in such space, 
with such tone environment, one can grasp unseen 
elements and believe them fully, which, if trans- 
lated to our commercial tongue, seem false. Truth 
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must be newly investigated when one receives it with- 
in this Domus Dei. 


On Holy Saturday is the lighting of the holy fire, 
about 7 o'clock in the morning. 


Easter Day 


After the pressure of this week of the Passion 
Easter comes, oh! so gloriously! We see High 
Mass at the great altar at 10 o'clock. ‘The relics 
of the Suffering are again exposed, as on the previous 
Wednesday. Only, now they have a new signifi- 
cance; so that the whole multitude is swept violently 
by a veritable storm of feeling, it is covered with a 
flood of memories which have accumulated with a 
score of centuries. 


Several friends of mine always shed tears when 
they enter Italy. I used to think it was because they 
were obliged to pay duty on their favorite “‘prefer- 
ences.” I was skeptical until I came here myself. 
Then I understood; for, although Italy may be the 
land of small “‘fees,’’ it also is the land of pictures. 
It has beggars like the sand on the seashore, but it 
has a blue sky and memories of Beatrice. It has 
fever and mosquitoes in summer, but it has such won- 
derful intellectual treasures that you wish for the 
power of complete absorbency. Oh! that omni- 
science were possible! 


If, for you, Dante and Petrarch, Angelo and 
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Palestrina, are not alive before you cross the Alps— 
here they are waiting for you. 


Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram aedificabo 
ecclesiam meam et tibi dabo claves regni caelorum— 
yes, and the Keys of all Hearts! 


SUNDAY MORNING IN A PARIS 
ORGAN LOFT 


Trinity Sunday, June, 1907. 


LIKE a king’s box at the royal opera: private, de- 
sirable, magnetic. Our king plays both the host and 
the organ—equally skilfully; for, since admirers 
come (on invitation only), it is essential to possess 
both social and digital technic. 


In short, we come to the Mass and go from a re- 
ception. This reception is punctuated not by 
drinks, but by music, very largely Gregorian re- 
sponses to the phrases sung by the choir at the op- 
posite end of the church; also Bach, followed by 
original pyrotechnics. 


Widor—tt is his reception at St. Sulpice to which 
I refer—chats in the best French to some. To 
those who have no best French he speaks, in a dis- 
creet adagio, the language whose past participles are 
always behind time. ‘The new operas are discussed 
prestissimo (when in Gallic), after which he vigor- 
ously pulls the signals for the ““wind”’ and the Leipsic 
Cantor’s C major Prelude begins. 
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These lulls in the conversation, which exist only 
when musical masterpieces hold sway, form the only 
silent devotions of the “‘second story guests” (for we 
are high above the heads of the worshippers and al- 
most function on the astral plane! ). 


When Bach is laid aside we hear the chancel or- 
ganist, a hundred and fifty feet away, working hard 
at his task of accompanying. He is the soldier who 
works overtime; “ours” is the general who appears 
on the field only at significant moments. 


““And your new piano concerto, Monsieur >” 


“Quite new: the second. Come to the rehearsal 
to-morrow, nine o'clock. One moment, please;”’ 
and, adjusting his glasses, gives a hearty greeting to 
a late comer (a great pianist), who then passes down 
the receiving line. - 


Arriving so tardily our new acquaintance is far 
enough away from the large, five-manual, semi- 
circular console, which forms the hand and footstool 
of this the throne room; yet what Frenchman cannot 
carry on a long range conversation by means of an 
admixture of speech, intuitions and shoulders. 


Last, the postlude, woven most orginally and 
beautifully from the rythmic essence of the plain 
song for Trinity Sunday. 


That is what Sunday mornings in Paris were 
made for: conversation and marvelous improvisa- 
tions. 
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A last brief summing up reception and one passes 
down by the spiral staircase so often trod by that 
genius of organ builders, Cavaille-Coll. 


A morning in the organ loft is uplifting—although 
we may neither see nor hear what is taking place 
below. 


This is the modern salon! 


ENUNCIATION IN ENGLISH 


I AM more and more impressed with the beauty of 
the English language; with its chaste qualities along 
with its expressiveness; so chaste in sound in com- 
parison with the Germanic tongues, while tonally 
it has more variety and richness than the Romance 
languages, yet carrying the spirituelle quality of 
those. I am thinking of it now from the purely 
tonal side. Those who know their own language 
very superficially—that is unanalytically—prefer, 
however, to sing in foreign tongues! 


These special reasons for an exceedingly careful 
study of enunciation—and which explain the almost 
universal craving after clear enunciation—are both 
literary and musically-structural. 


LITERARY.—So far as the average hearer is con- 
cerned he wants the words of a song clearly articu- 
lated because his literary sense is better than his musi- 
cal—as naturally results from the training current 
in the average schools, which most curricula show. 
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He must hear what it is all about, else he gets noth- 
ing definite as to impression. 


MusIcAL STRUCTURE.— That is the real cause 
of dissatisfaction. When a purely musical com- 
position is written it follows its own laws; but so 
soon as it meets words the responsibility of form, 
design, structure is divided between them. They 
are necessary together to complete the architectural 
character; to create the whole thing, the entity. 


If, in a song, one hears, say, the words and 
melody without the harmonic web about it, it 
naturally is only partially heard. So, if one hears 
this harmonic environment and melody without the 
words, it is lacking in a complete sense, as we term 
it; which is but another way of stating that the form 
is incompletely built up. A musical composition 
is less musically morphous with words than without; 


consequently all the factors must be sufficiently 
definite to be identified. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 


It is certain that the world loves color. Bakst 
and the other great decorators for the Russian Bal- 
let with their extraordinary vogue prove this. The 
Russian music which has taken the world by storm 
also proves this, for the strongest characteristic of 
the work of Russian writers for the orchestra is a 
striking color sense. 
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Inspired by the composer, Balakireff, chiefly, 
there has gone out from Russia propaganda for art 
work such as the world has never seen. Before the 
war every European country was “invaded” by the 
Russians. The invasion of this country by these 
ultra-modern painters, composers and dancers is a 
matter of common knowledge. 


The founder of the Russian School of Music was 
Glinka, who was born in 1804. From the begin- 
ning the Russian tendency has been toward a pro- 
nounced nationalism. The magic of the Russian 
folk song soon conquered the Italian influence so pre- 
valent before Glinka’s time there as in all countries. 
This folk song, with its fiery moods of war and pas- 
sion—all this has made itself the basis both directly 
and indirectly of the wonderfully brilliant school in 
which are represented, besides Glinka, Dargomij- 
sky, Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Borodine, Scriabine, Stravinsky (of the Rus- 
sian Ballet), Liadoff and others. 


An interesting thing in connection with the men- 
tion of the above names is that nearly all were men 
of wide general activity. For example, Glinka was 
a functionary in the Department of Finance of the 
Government; Dargomijsky was a clerk in the Trea- 
sury Department; Moussorgsky was an army officer; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff was an officer in the navy, and 
Borodine was a celebrated chemist and surgeon. 


The Russians are brilliant handlers of the or- 
chestra. All of them have a close hold upon life 
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of all kinds and represent all phases of it with 
fidelity, plus the highest imagination. Some critics 
of the earlier period of nationalism criticised some 
of the composers for what was called their “‘ama- 
teurishness,”” as they put it. One of them made the 
following reply: “We may be uneven and ama- 
teurish, as nature and human life are; but, thank 
heaven, we are not artificial and sophisticated.” 
It is just because they have touched life at so many 
points that these men are interesting. It is also the 
reason why some of their work at first hearing is a 
shock to the less vigorous souls, because the modern 
idea of beauty is not that of cloying sweetness, but 
a vital expression of all phases of life as life is lived 
on this earth of ours. 


The Russians have never been afflicted with aes- 
thetic timidity. Their courage is of the highest 
order. They first had the courage to put the folk- 
song into prominence, to place this peoples’ product 
upon the highest plane, to put the “vernacular’’ into 
circulation. In return, some good fairy of the 
people repaid them and now is crowning the com- 
posers, painters and dancers of Russia with the 
highest honors which can be reaped upon the men 
who found the cue of the world, who found the voice 
of their country and were not afraid to sound it 
forth in the world. 


In conclusion, a further reference to Borodine 
seems in place. 
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Borodine visited Liszt in 1877 and writes of this 
visit as follows: “Scarcely had I sent in my card 
when there arose before me, as though out of the 
ground, a long black frock-coat and long white hair. 
“You have written a fine Symphony. I am glad to 
see you. The first movement is perfect. Your 
andante is a masterpiece. ‘The scherzo is enchant- 
ing, and then, this passage is wonderful—great!’ ”’ 
Thus Liszt’s reference to the Second Symphony 
which Felix Weingartner has called one of the most 
beautiful orchestral works written. 


This amazing Borodine, who was a surgeon with 
a nation-wide reputation; this Borodine, the 
chemist, with important discoveries and treatises to 
his credit; this Borodine, who was a philanthropist 
and educator; this man who was a flutist, violinist 
and pianist—well, it is the same man who also was 
one of the most gifted orchestral writers of the nine- 
teenth century. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


Nationalism in music and most other things is 
a curious condition. [The moment we scratch a 
Russian we find a Tartar. Rub the epidermis of 
a Frenchman and perhaps he is a Belgian. Flay a 
German and he turns out to be a Bohemian, Hun- 
garian or Pole. 


Mentally, Chopin was a Pole. Temperamen- 
tally he was a Frenchman of the last generation. 
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Chopin is always interesting because he has done 
as much for technic as for poesy. He brought the 
new era of pedagogy to birth; not by his teaching 
but by his stimulation of the imagination. He sent 
most of the mechanical exercises into outer darkness. 
He has shown the utter fallacy of the theory that in 
numbers of five-finger exercises there is strength; that 
ugliness played often produces beauty. He has 
taught the world that the energizing of the intellect, 
the vitalization of the fancy, is four fifths of technic. 
He has shown in his marvelous etudes the fallacy 
of the old, moss-worn remark that “Practice makes 
perfect.” Practice may make Czerny exercises 
perfect, but not a Chopin etude; for, if it is not per- 
fect as imagery before a finger touches the keyboard, 
no amount of practice will ever do anything except 
make the imperfection more troublesome. Conse- 
quently the modern idea is, that every passage must 
be perfectly and comprehensively imaged before the 
mind and fingers become correlated. Practice in 
the advanced thought, according to the higher musi- 
cal criticism, is simply the rendering familiar what is 
already mentally perfect. Praised be Allah! 


Traditions have grown about Chopin with the 
rapidity of germs. Some statistician (!) observed 
that so many countesses and other ladies were re- 
corded as having held him in their arms when he 
died that at least one hundred and eighty arms must 
have been in active service! Sentimentality has not 
ended, as it did not begin, with this. The weakness 
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which has been strong with “Shopang folks’’ is just 
this: sentimentality. The healthy in thought and 
the discriminating in criticism are eternally grateful 
to the men of brawn of this last generation of 
players for delivering the world from interpretations 
in such emasculated form as the world has had 
served up to it in the Past—and occasionally 
Present, alas! The Chopin whisper, the Chopin 
rubato, etc., have been a delusion and a snare. 
Chopin was more than mush! Whispers and ruba- 
tos are all very fine, but they constitute only a very 
small part of musical expressiveness. 


Chopin was the first one who—in strictly piano 
writing—could indefinitely repeat tones and chords 
and not produce a tonal desert. To interpret such 
passages is not the strong point with players. They 
forget that five tones alike to the eye must be different 
to the ear. Our notation has not sufficient finesse 
to express all the variations which should mark a 
series of apparently similar tones. 


Of course the higher critic has something to say 
concerning just this point. He will say that— 
always excepting the etudes and preludes—Chopin 
is weakening because of the relatively narrow view- 
point he took. He was not a divine self-critic like 
Beethoven. Much of his depth is deep only when 
compared with the Parisian life of his period. We 
are beginning to suspect his penetration. One re- 
petition is a stroke of genius, but ten others are per- 
haps strokes of the pen. Thus doth posterity deal 
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with the great who are not sufficiently careful to hide 
from the eyes of this world those thoughts which rise 
not unto Heaven. 


—Musician, Boston. 


AMERICANISM 


A monologist has certain privileges, such as wan- 
dering about and not keeping to his subject for more 
than a minute; of suggesting new ideas and then 
leaving the reader to find his way to the end of them 


himself in the dark. 


I had finished reading a little history of France as 
used in the Paris public schools in the earlier grades. 
It was so charming, the way it presented painters, 
poets, architects, sculptors and musicians to the mind 
of the child. They were worth being talked about, 
these artists, and so the French child was the gainer. 
I asked a professor of history to tell me what he con- 
sidered the best history of the United States. Be- 
fore reading that, I started on seven or eight others 
not especially recommended, for fear that I might 
miss something. In one of those I found a para- 
graph about music; in most of them nothing. The 
word was not in the index. In the recommended 
one | found a purely newspaper article about Prince 
Henry’s visit several years ago with two hundred 
words, an article of three hundred words on the 
small (!) subject of “Education and Literature,” 
and the following note about music: “It must, 
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nevertheless, be believed that an epoch of great lite- 
rary and artistic achievement awaits the century just 
begun!’ “It must, nevertheless,’ is humorous. 
Nothing had preceded which would give the reader 
any reason for believing that art even existed. 


Then I turned my attention to American music in 
the general histories of music; those used to instruct 
our young (six or seven, perhaps, in the class!). Of 
course I am familiar with the specifically American 
music history, but, but,—but,—but, in the general 
histories there is only one that pretends to treat his- 
torically the subject of American music. The 
others are apologetic. 


The Indian and negro loan music and modern in- 
fluences must both be reckoned with in an ultimate 
estimate of American music. The first two can 
scarcely be considered as essential to the develop- 
ment of our school, however. I doubt whether in 
our nature there lies the feeling for a more than an 
ordinary assimilation of primitive race influences. 
Influence, yes; as material, hardly. However that 
may be, there are three faults the American needs 
consciously to avoid in his dealings with outside fac- 
tors: first, the being afraid to borrow at all; second, 
borrowing too much from one nation or source; and 
third, borrowing superficially. 


That is to say, Chauvinism is the first step in de- 
terioration; an exaggerated sense of the musical 
worth of a particular nation or source, the second; 
and taking the letter instead of the spirit, the third. 
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MacDowell has been considered from many 
points of view. He stands as an example of what 
is characteristic of the true Americanism, however 
he may be thought of. One instinctively places him 
as an example of the modern type of musician, ar- 
tist and man. To those who have followed the pro- 
gress made in men there has been evident advance 
both personally and culturally. The one-sided has 
largely given way to the cultivated man; the one 
with a narrow view-point to him who is broad and 
elastic; the self-centred to the sympathetic; those 
with erotic tendencies to those who have as high a 
degree of personal strength as is consonant with their 
environment. Eccentricity is losing ground to him 
who has a normal grasp of life combined with his 
supernormal grasp of esthetics. The greatest genius 
is no longer the one who is all “‘soul’”’ and no brain. 
The sensationalists are gradually giving place to 
those who know how to separate their vaudeville 
from their pianism. The limited effects are making 
room for infinite variety, as the modern man has no 
corer either on sforzandos or pianissimos. 


—DMusician, Boston. 


The Ballad of an Instrument and its Inquisitive 
Master 
Of course 
There is the piano 
In my studio. 
Love doth express itself juicily 
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When I play thereon. 
Its tone is 

Like the 

Bosom of the 
One-thousandth 
Wife of Solomon. 
It heaves with 
My life, 

My love, 

My dinner, 

My all. 


But, I said, 
Surely not 
All pianos are like unto mine. 


So, I went to the theater. 
Draughts, 

Dampness and 

Horny hands 

Got there first. 

Bach’s fugues sounded like 
Soggy doughnuts! 


Some I struck in Sunday Schools, but 
“Little Sunbeams”’ and 

“Pennies Dropping’ — 

Not to mention 

Hairpins between the keys— 

Had made a 

Lasting impression. 

When I came along, 
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Not even Piano Tuners 
Could wreck their souls. 


Some I found in the 

Homes of Rug lovers, 

Where the rug was mightier than the 
Piano; where the 

Motherly pile 

Took up all tone left kindly by the 
Daughter of the House. 


In a small town I found 

An old square kept by an 

Old maid spotless—the piano— 
For sixty years. 

This maid blew out the dust each morn, 
Closed its eyes at night and 
Lighted the furnace fire when the 
Humidity was high. 

Its tone was a 

Resurrection and its 

Old body was preserved like 
The sanctified self of 

A nun with a 


Sexless life. 


Some were in Chautauqua tents. 
Lightning had struck the 

Sound board, 

Rain disheartened the hammers 
And professional movers left 
Only three castors. 
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Others were in the . 

Homes for Aged Couples. 
They, like the couples, 

Had been placed there because 
No one loved them. 


Not worst were those in 
Reform Institutions. 

Some 

Old-Soak Professor, 

All in, 

Played it daily, 

Making the C scale sound like a 


Series of punctures. 


Ah! but those in the 
Pawn Shops! 
Like the 
Bloated, cursed sctons of 
Some fine family! 
I found a Steinson and Linham 
Reeking with 

ice, 
Pencils and 
_ Potatoes, the 
Former Head of the Home 
Mistaking it for a 
Garbage Can in some 
Champagney moment. 


Now I come back 
Jovfully. 


I come gaily, 

I come with high tread 
Into my studio. 

My own piano is there. 
It is here! Ah! 

My own piano 

With a 

Tone like the 

Bosom of the 
One-thousandth 

Wife of 


Solomon! ! 


(Published in Musical America January 6, 1917.) 
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Extracts from lectures delivered at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
1899-1900. They were the author’s 
first attempts at Culture Extension. 
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Systems of music are in great part arbitrary. 
That is, they are based on general absolute laws but 
are constructed on that basis in a calculated way. 
The variations noted among the different systems 
show this emphatically. “These variations of course 
prevent any absolute and accurate reproductions by 
one musical system of the music of another system. 


The music of all the ancient nations was under 
restrictions which naturally prevented it from be- 
coming a free and independent Art. Both religious 
and social functions and ideas and ideals tied it 
down to certain formulas. 


We noted how the church fostered music by fos- 
tering musicians. Of necessity it fostered, indirect- 
ly, music not essentially designated for the church by 
caring fully for the man. 


Then, church music ran beyond the prescribings 
of a careful ritual. It needed renovation and fumi- 
gation. ‘They tned to fumigate by ‘extinction.’ 
Yet, all that ingenuity expended by singers and com- 
posers during that long period of gradually increas- 
ing pollution (from the church point of view) was 
not expended in vain. And the devices formed by 
these singers and composers were wonderfully far 
reaching; for all that mechanical thought was 
handed down by a subtile kind of inheritance to the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries and the great and 
involved counterpoints of the present era were sug- 
gested long since in these florid embellishments to a 
Cantus Firmus, or chief melody. 
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This whole apprentice period handed down to us 
abstracts, digests of musical law. As a result, our 
present music experiences no embarassment in 
the handling of mechanical devices. With the 
moderns, mind and emotions are in their proper 
balance or proportions; for true musical effect is pro- 
duced only when there is an adjustment of the emo- 
tional contents of a composition by the active con- 
structive faculty of the mind. ‘Then, too, the ap- 
preciation of such work demands brains. Avpprecia- 
tion rests in great part upon intellectual bases. It is 
not purely temperamental. Appreciation is of the 
sensations and mind. 


The early church encouraged—for a trme— 
specialism; and, then, specialism took wings and flew 
away! 


Paraphasing Ruskin, let us call the seventeenth 
century the century of musical thought, the 18th that 
of musical drawing, and the 19th that of musical 
painting. 


The period of thought is the period in which the 
materials from which music is made are gathered and 
beaten, hammered into music. The period of draw- 
ing is where contrapuntal forms are developed; that 
is, the forms of combinations of tones; and the period 
of painting is the vast application of rich harmonic, 
contrapuntal, orchestral and infinite descriptive 
energies. 
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The period of the classical is the constructive 
and the romantic is the period in which the enriching, 
a varying of the forms of the earlier style took place. 
It is sometimes called the period of unrest in con- 
tradistinction to that of repose. Of course, while 
this suggests the difference I would remind you that 
every great work of every period has poise. 


The first requirement of a complete art work is 
control. 


But the real difference between the two periods of 
classicism and romanticism lies in the emphasis 
placed on one hand upon structure and on the other 
upon what shall go into that structure. 


Consequently, there results a certain immense de- 
velopment, advance in theme or subject-making 
m the latter period. Then there is more pruning 
than there was earlier, say in the days of Haydn. 
_ Melodies grew wild in the Mozart garden. But 
not so in the Brahms garden. Also more unifying 
of work as a result of this critical tendency. 


Education implies an attempt to peer into 
the substance and meaning of intangible thought, 
whether that thought be expressed through the 
medium of sound or color or what not. 


Another problem in listening to music is the prob- 
lem of getting a tonal understanding of the whole 
mass as we hear it and yet be able to detect and 
follow the individual course of the main members; 
and, in our minds, subordinate to those members the 
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factors which merely serve as musical mortar—as 
musical fillers up. 


Melodies in themselves and by themselves may be 
termed emotional in the pure and simple sense. But 
the combining of melodies: there is the task, even in 
listening, for the ear-brain, so to speak. And much 
more mentally exacting is the creative work, the put- 
ting together of these melodies. When one listens 
to a musical composition played or sung, it reaches 
his ear as a solution and therefore seems simple, com- 
paratively. There is no necessity, unless he wishes 
to make one for the hearers, to follow the solving 
through all its intricacies because music is so con- 
structed that there is always an effect of some sort 
which emotionally can be perceived by anyone with 
good hearing. But as for appreciation, the kind of 
which I spoke of a few moments ago as being of the 
sensations and mind: that is impossible because music 
structure is polyphonic, many voiced, many parted, 
built up in layers and each part must be appreciated 
in and for itself as well as for its relations to the 
mass. Chords are only results, in most music. Re- 
sults, solutions as I termed it. ‘Those solutions, 
those chords are secured, built up by an effort an- 
alogous to a higher mathematical effort based upon 
laws of sound-combination as scientifically classified 
phenomena as any subject worthy of investigation 
possesses. Ihe laws are, of course, laws of 
acoustics. 


These principles of sound-combination demand 
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certain laws governing their practical use in com- 
position. And I wish here to state that no pianist 
is able completely to express the full meaning of a 
composition unless in some way he is fully conversant 
with these laws. And I make this statement be- 
cause those who admit the brain in composition some- 
times deny it in the piano playing process. 


And orchestration? That means for the com- 
poser an acquaintance with the tone-color or the 
character, the compass, the what-it-can-do and the 
what-it-can’t-do easily or at all of every instrument 
that exists from triangle up thru all percussion, 
brass and strings. And as some of the instruments 
are in a half dozen and more varieties, the score, of 
twenty to fifty parts for these multiplex instruments 
must be conceived at once, heard by the inner ear, 
read off like we read a book. 


These are a few of the demands made upon the 
mentalities of musicians. And yet music is said to 
be an emotional art! 


And yet some imagine that music needs less con- 
centration of mind than literature, needs less atten- 
tion than a speech. Some one in authority has 
said: the conception of the most abstract thought 
ever made by a philosopher demands less absolute 
concentration from a man than a single passage of a 
modern orchestral score. And any man who has 
had, like myself, practical experience in both literary 
and musical writing will more than agree to this. 
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There is something moderately tangible about a 
spoken language; but there is nothing to hold by in 
a language such as is the language of music. And 
then it demands an abstractness of thought which 
causes it to reach nearer the spiritual than in any 
other art. Thought and feeling are brought so near 
together, too, in the hearing of music that one, un- 
trained, calls it feeling. And if you ask why they 
call it feeling and not thought I will answer that 
thought is not a familiar process with most people! 
Feeling is. Consequently, they make a wrong 
diagnosis of what is given to them through their ears. 
Then, too, music readily lends itself to the pleasure 
instinct of people. It ‘entertains’ them. And what 
kind of music is easily appreciated? ‘This is readily 
answered :—the kind that does not push thought and 
feeling close to one another. The music which is 
popular is feeling music; music which has tune, so- 
called, tune pure and simple. And I said that 
melody or tune 1s the emotional part of music. 


Music, then, is popular according to the degree in 
which the simple, emotional desires of people are 
met. Just as a public speaker is popular according 
to his ability to meet the emotional desires of the 
humorous or the pathetic of an audience. And 
when I say that, understand me that I feel that this 
is unfortunate; but, without continuing on a subject 
about which really I have much to say, I will note 
the second reason for bad music being popular: that 
is, its association with words, and especially words 
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which unfortunately cater to a purely sense faculty. 
And the third element of popularity in music is illus- 
trated in the raging ragtime, viz., rythm or the pul- 
sating part of melody. 


Ragtime is simply syncopation or the transference 
and interchange of accent positions in a measure and 
produces rythmic peculiarities which frequently are 
very effective. The only unfortunate things about 
ragtime are that the real music element is quite ob- 
literated by the incessant rythmic jarrings and the 
melody and harmony become continually secondary 
to this lower quality, viz., rythm. One’s senses be- 
come dulled to what the highest aims of music are 
by the constant misusing of a quality of music which 
is (when used in its proper quantity) indispensable. 


It is quoted of Aristotle that the outward appear- 
ance of anything constituted by reason must be es- 
sentially related with its inmost character. ‘That is, 
the form which is the outward appearance must be 
a natural result of the idea back of it. 


We are so accustomed to our own language that 
we sometimes lose sight of the fact that expression 
of one’s self is a most extraordinary process. For 
example, there are an infinite number of degrees of 
sound. A sound here and a sound there caught up 
as it were out of that infinite series and forced to re- 
present some idea that we have in mind. We use 
a tone just a little higher, just a little lower, a little 
more intensified or a little less accented to express 
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opposites: hate, love. And from the sounds which 
from their character we call musical sounds we select 
certain ones, use them in a certain way, combine 
them thus and so. From-all this great vibrating 
mass of intangible material we construct slowly a 
system which shall ring out our meaning, the gesture 
of our souls! 


It takes brains, brains and plenty of drudgery to 
get somewhere in our art as in anything else. And 
speaking about brains you may remember the story 
which relates that, on receiving the card of his 
brother who had money and just had bought an es- 
tate which had on it, JOHANN BEETHOVEN 
Land Owner—Ludwig who had little money and 
no estate wrote on the back of it, LUDWIG van 
BEETHOVEN Brain Owner. 


You see within every great man there are two 
distinct faculties: that of creation or production and 
that of judgment for the sake of self-criticism. 
Consequently he will use the second power for the 
shaping of material from the crude form as received 
into the mind into something which shall give it a 
permanent living quality. 


It takes but a moment for a magician to draw 
ribbons from his hat and the process seemingly is 
very simple; but that magician, with an unsuspected 
amount of trouble took months to acquire facility 
and smoothness and ease. It is the deceptive 
character of all forms of composition and executive 
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work—as piano playing—that what is done in a 
moment and easily has a preparative period of 
months and years just as the Nibelungen Ring of 
Wagner's which takes but four nights of five hours 
each to produce—well, it was worked at for twenty 
five years. 


The great decisive and culminating point in any 
art is the bringing together for a common cause of 
expression in this or that form all the means collected 
during many centuries of apprentice work. 


Now, a man may consciously utilize the work of 
his predecessors; but, ordinarily, he is as it were born 
into a condition of affairs which he cannot escape. 
However this may be the man who is the sum, as it 
were, of all the well-tried and fire-refined thoughts 
and acts and memories of several preceding genera- 


tions. He is the GREAT MAN. 


We have two kinds of workers in art, the one who 
accepts in a general way the dicta of his predeces- 
sors and acts in line with them merely making the 
standard higher. ‘The second class is the revolu- 
tionary one which upturns the theories of his prede- 
cessors, although he is in a more or less direct line 
with them (that is, his efforts would not be possible 
without the previous growth in the technic of com- 
position. ) 


That is, he is born just at the proper time, who 
utilizes what has been created and yet creates new 
conditions by his discriminating use of only some 
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ideas and rejecting others which do not lend them- 
selves to his thought. Originality is not all spon- 
taneous and unconscious. 


The great men of any period are merely the 
guides, the directors of forces—not the creators of 
such forces. These men are merely moulders whose 
hands have power to wield the materials that are to 
be shaped and the tools to shape the same. ‘They 
are the active appreciators of music; the first, or at 
least the strongest, perceivers of certain existent in- 
herent forces and the timely necessity for acting 
upon such perceptions. They are the men who 
assume intellectual and emotional control over ele- 
ments that are at hand. ‘They see these elements 
first and then make us see. 


Now, the greatest of the ‘methodisers’ was Bach. 
He was made ready for action not only because the 
time was ready for him—which words are used 
practically when the mind is indolent and doesn’t 
care to ascribe reasons and it is so easy to shove all 
our responsibilities off on to Providence. But the 
time was ready for him because there had been men 
before him who thought. ‘This is characteristic of 
apprentice periods. 


This technic period prevented emotions from en- 
tering completely and unrestrainedly. It is because 
of the feeling, because of the emotion, because of 
the spirit that Bach reaches higher than the pre- 
cursors. But also bear in mind that the technique, 
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his mechanical basis, was not inferior; it was better 
also. But all the previous years of experimenta- 
tion gave to him a heritage all ready to hand and 
he put those dramatic powers of feeling into the tech- 
nical mould handed down. 


Some one has said that it takes the good inten- 
tions of several generations of men in order to pro- 
duce at last a definite and decisive action. And 
you remember that another man said, Training to 
be effective must begin at one’s grandmother. So, 
the work, the good intentions of hundreds of musi- 
clans, many whose names we never shall know, pro- 
duced the conditions where a real art may flourish. 
Fortunate is the man and nation which then becomes 
ripe. 
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Letters 





LETTERS 
January 14th., 1900. 


A gorgeous night. About full moon time and 
Spring-tuned weather. H. sent several pictures to 
the Winter exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts 
m Philadelphia and just received word that she will 
be an exhibitor. 


My talk yesterday afternoon was on the Ora- 
torio. 


Friday night last I spoke before the University 
Choral Union on Haydn’s Creation. I spoke about 
Haydn, the Miracle Plays and Mysteries leading to 
the Oratorio and the Creation in detail. 


I talked without notes of any kind for an hour and 
ten minutes and had the closest attention I could 
desire. 


September 29th., 1900. 


The new organ will be used tomorrow a week. 
The prelude will be played after the minister and 
choir are seated. There will be no piece played 
while money is making its jingle; but, afterwards, 
for a minute. ‘Then there will be no piece played 
while people exit and talk; but the Postlude will be 
played before the benediction. My organ music 
shall be a part of the service. Not a stop gap, as 
Dr. C. says. Nor, musical grease, as I say. 
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March I1Ith., 1901. 


The March ‘hairs’ in my beard are thriving. 
Soon will my chin have a downy Van Dyke point. 
I save about 150 to 200 hours a year not having to 
shave, and about $100.00 worth of temper not 
having to cut hair with a table knife’s edge. 


February 7th., 1903. 


At Yale University they are now building one of 
the finest organs in the world. The organist writes 
me that he is going to play my Toccata in his re- 
citals next Winter. 

Mr. Samuel P. Warren wrote me a nice letter 
concerning my songs, as he also did long ago con- 
cerning my organ Sketch (Toccata). 


March 9th., 1904. 


The solo tenor in St. Patrick’s Cathedral— 
Kaiser—will sing several of my songs and today he 
wrote: They have grown so upon me that I con- 
sider them great, wonderful monologues. 


Fall, 1904. 
We attended a German Lutheran church in Chi- 


cago last Summer and their singing of the chorales— 
every blessed one from gray heads to kids—was fine. 
Our degenerate Gospel Hymns sounded like po’ 
white trash aside of them. 
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I knocked Gospel hymns out of the College 
Chapel services years ago. 


We shall sing King Olaf, by Carl Busch of Kan- 


sas City, in our Festival Chorus this season. 


March 10th., 1906. 


(apropos of M’s wedding trip to Philadelphia). 
Uncle G. must have felt like ‘three’s a crowd’ on 
the way. Of course he may have made frequent 
trips to the smoking car to keep out of harm’s way. 


June 30th., 1905. 


My orchestral writing has kept me busy. I write 
about six hours a day and then we go to the hillside 
where H. works from this, that and the other part of 
Nature. 

The people of the Mo. S. M. T. A. wished to 
re-elect me President, but I would not have it so. 
The Carthage paper stated that I was the best presi- 
dent in the ten years’ existence of the association. 


July 30th., 1904. 


I have been working in the Newberry Library, 
wading through rare works. The librarians said 
they spruced up every time I asked for a book. 
Not much red tape, so one can come into pretty close 
contact with their rarest gems. Yesterday I spent 
examining the only copy in existence of the first 
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edition of the first opera published, the ‘Euridice,’ 
poem by Rinuccini and music by Peri. Published 
in Florence in 1600 from moveable types. 
}, Then, they have a great deal of old manuscript 
| music, some of the thirteenth century before the notes 


| and staff came into use, when simply neumes and a 
red line were used. 


August 10th., 1904. 


Tomorrow I shall hammer away at my Italian. 
I can read most of a newspaper now. Chicago is 
like an iceberg this Summer. We have had blan- 
kets almost every night. “Tonight the lake is violent. 


July 14th., 1904. 


I can manage technical German pretty well and 
so with French, technical and otherwise. I have 
started an Italian novel now, “Nel Sogno,” by 
Mathilda Serao. 

April 13th., 1905. 


Konbonwa. (Good evening). The signs used 
above are the Ka-na, the alphabet distinctively 
Japanese. 


(Japanese was studied for about thirteen lessons 
until the class melted down to two of us.) 


Do you know that corn—on a foot—is the pain- 
fullest vegetable that grows, from the time it peeps 
from the skin until it ripens into stately cornhood. 
What a stately ache, a rich sensation, a magnificent 
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head, a lovely acidulous bite, a royal ‘bloomin, split- 
tin’ horror. It is fine! 


I am at work now on The Passion, the longest of 
the cycle. 


This last drama—(The Passion) is a cathedral. 


I come across relics of yours occasionally in my 
trunk. To be frank, I prefer your presence to your 
absence. 


Heard—play a program of his own compositions. 
Pretty innocuous material. It is monotonously 
homophonic. If it is not Grossvater Musik it, at 
least, is Uncle music. But it is wonderful what he 
can do in memory, technic and composition all at the 
same time. He called Strauss Heldenleben “‘hell 
of a leben.” 


Last night I helped S. correct proof on The flora 
of the Great Western Plains for the Botanical 
Gazette. 


The Editor of the MUSICIAN, Boston, asked 
me to prepare an article on the organ music of 
Rheinberger on which I am now at work. It came 
as a result of his reading my Widor articles; also, a 
ten years ago publication. He does not want it so 
elaborate as those, however. 

I had a good dinner at Dr. M’s Sunday. 
We had Battle Creek protose cutlets, Battle Creek 
gelatine and—vegetables from their own garden. 

I am having the company of an anatomy specia- 
list, a fungus specialist and a spider specialist for 
walks and at table. 
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Last night S. had to read a work by a Hollander, 
de Vries, and so C. and I read with him. I felt like 
John Milton’s daughters felt when reading in un- 
known tongues. 

Lo, I hear a peacock or a musical guinea hen on 


the Sabbath air. 


M’s experiments on rythm will be very valuable, 


I think. 


At dinner today, Bonnet said that an ancestor of 
his, M. Bonnet de Condillac, was a friend of 


Rousseau. 


Early this morning and a chigger bite back of my 
knee, owing to a walk to Balance Rock last night. 
Yesterday I set Lanier’s Ballad of Trees and 
the Master and Emerson’s Brahma. That Lanier 
has been in my pocket since Chicago, two years ago. 
Sophocles’ Oedipus tonight. 


Hot as the Apostle of Heat, His Nibs Meph. 


Met Noelle coming from her church. She is so 
sorry that you have douleur in your arm. She 
thinks you are trop jeune for such things and that it 
is lucky that you dont need to rub-a-dub-dub with 
your arms several times a day. 


We are reading Spencer’s Autobiography. It is 
excellent reading but not so fascinating as Huxley 
which we read several years ago. He is not so 
elastic as Huxley. His criticisms of art and music 
are almost always ‘philistinic’. But his philosophic 
wisdom does not prevent him from doing what a per- 
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son without such wisdom does: express his very 
foolishness. His opinions on Raphael and Michael 
Angelo are mostly ‘stuff’-—especially the spirit with 
which they are expressed. 


His overweening self conceit gives a heaviness to 
the book quite unlike the buoyant Huxley—who 
had perhaps as much “I” as Spencer but it didn’t 
come forward on all occasions. 


January 16th., 1909. 


This afternoon I gave a lecture recital before a 
large audience on Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 


I shall be in Pittsburgh about February 20th. to 
interview the President of a large college there who 
desires a Director of Music. I should like to go to 
Pittsburgh. We send you good coffee vibrations! 


March 1909. 


I am in correspondence with some Eastern direc- 
torships. They are pretty high priced positions, but 
whether they have the facilities which I now have 
remains to be seen. 


The New York Musical Courier had a fine re- 
view of my Considerations On Music last week. 
It said among other things: The writer who con- 
ceived them is a man of wide knowledge and re- 
search in musical esthetics and history and one who 
takes an exceptionally serious and high ethical view 
of the profession of teaching music. Many of the 
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thoughts are strikingly original and all are expressed 
in lofty language and succinct style. 


I do not know who wrote the article and since it 
was neither paid for nor asked for it has weight. 


June, 1915. 


Tonight the ‘fellows’ including the present writer 
—the absorber of butter and other grease—expect 
to hear Grieg’s Olaf Trygvasson. I went down to 
the Exposition last night. Miss H. sang my song 
(My Lord comes Riding) very well but B. gave it 
too tame and unmartial—unknightly, rather—effect. 
That Dekofa is worse than postum! 


F. is going to have a series of special musical 
services at Shadyside next season. He is going to 
have an evening of my things. 


We shall have (at the College) twelve uprights, 
one concert Grand Steinway, one six feet four inch 
Grand Steinway, the latter for my studio. 


Dear Melisande: 


I am alone this evening. 


I was tickled to my cuff links to get your Sunday 
night, head-tied-on, letter to me. Send some more. 


I wish | had been with you to look at the mist in 
the valley—the loveliest of the things I saw. It is 


a real Melisande atmosphere. Only—I want to be 
there. 
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I have read Dreiser’s two of the three works in his 
Trilogy. The one I just finished is the Titan—a 
curious mixture of political situations, financial crises 
(in Chicago) and erotic tendencies distinctly promis- 
cuous, with victims extending from State Street, 
Chicago, to the Eake Shore Drive, three deep. 
The Titan had the physique and the moral level of 
some Turkish Sultan! 


‘Tomorrow is September Ist. and with it I can see 
choir rehearsals, services, Leschetitzky and Joseffy 
studies and lectures stretching from Princess’ left leg 
to the Gallitzin theatre and Susie’s stummick ! 


I am trying to get into the mood of a poem that 
someone wrote for me about five years ago. I have 
tried about 17 times and get stuck every time at the 
words—: 


Knife in my heart, the pang without ease! Salt 
on my lips, the cup denied me! 


Tried a girl’s voice today to see whether she 


should spend her dollars for hollers. 


Howly blazes, Melisande, but it is hot this Sun- 
day afternoon. We have arisen from a nap. A 
kind man of the neighborhood is sprinkling all the 
back yards, making the rear pleasantly smellful. 


Unarmed and uncollared I am writing in full view 
of the empty universe—and a new garbage can. 


You, no doubt, have been fully informed of all 


secrets. For example, I have two new sults. 
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Then, a new ‘cellar’ suit to save the stunner’s face 
from time to time. This pushes my erswhile ‘cellar’ 
suit—with nice pockets—to a lower position. 

Also, did you know the new plan to have J. pose 
among the flower pots and other scenery at the E. 
place with white ducks on, soft shirt and collar to 
match ? 

Also, did you know that we three went to the 
Hippodrome the other night and saw lovely, ethe- 
rial hand springs without the hands, elephants, 
prima donnas, colts, ladies in green turning somer- 
saults—who, the ladies, looked like enfattened 
beetles—frreworks, trained horses and dogs and all 
else to delight the eye with pop for the palate> We 
laughed until my throat became sore. 


The ‘missis’ is painting back of me in the ‘school- 
room’. I smell all sorts of turpentinical odors. 

It’s great to have that book sent off! 

I went to the opening of the Stephen Foster home 
at 36th and Penn this morning. Several politicians 
distinguished themselves in spread-eagle orations. 

Our honorable Mayor referred to him—Mr. 
Foster—as the author of Home, Sweet Home! A 
mournful quartett squirted songs and a band leaked 
on the lawn! 

Have you sent off your suggested titles for the 
scurvy pig? 

I have finished my Motet. 

I am hot. 
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I wish I had a pink kimono. I haven’t even a 
substitute for it on at present. 


I saw the girl at Carnegie Institute examine her 
cuticle the other day—just like you. She was 
showing the ‘symptoms’ to one of the sleepy guards. 
He awoke. 


We like, these days, bisque and lemon ice. 
I have continued my art work in the line of paint- 
ing chairs, trunks and dressers. 


E. is posing down in the sun-parlor, but he has 
some clothes on. 

Haven’t seen J. for some days. Bought some 
cigarettes for his coming, so that he would not feel 
lost. 

Mrs. A. came here yesterday and fell in love with 
our house and its atmosphere at once. ‘Thrice did 
she comment upon it. 


I am delighted the Survey wishes to print your 
Peeg. Suggest several titles to them, like the one 
you gave me, with social servicy tendencies. 


The ‘missis’ says she told you everything, so— 
says she—all I have to speak of must fall within 
purely intellectual or affectional zones. 


So E. J. and D., the old bachelors, will grace our 
board this evening. 


Hurrah for the Survey once more. Their print- 
ing it is fine, because they have such an influential 
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lot of readers. Let me have something else to send 
around—to peddle for material royalties. 


Calvary bells are mistuning the atmosphere this 
afternoon as I write in our lonely “schoolroom’, with 
your table back of me—but no Lady of the Zoo 
is there with Ten Fingers—not to speak of the 
nails thereon—furnishing the minds of the present 
generation of youngsters. 


I was delighted to get your telegram yesterday. 
My birthday was quite uneventful. I sought my 
couch at 10:00 and slept the sleep of those who 
have no art work to do. 


I have been looking at the portraits above my 
desk. I do not know whether it is so with you, 
but I cannot well visualize the faces of those absent 
who are most to me—so little do I differentiate be- 
tween the body and the spirit. Or, perhaps, be- 
cause my feelings dim my inner lenses. This re- 
fers to those who would cause me—like H.—to 
sneeze on sight! 


I saw the handsome man at Mrs. M’s dinner. 
Is he handsome and brave? He was smoking a 
‘pill’. 

I took my Black Book back to its safe. De- 
stroyed some more old sketches which are unworthy. 
Tore out the first movements of a Suite for orchestra 
and consigned to the waste wicker several short 
piano pieces. ‘lomorrow—for the Concerto. 
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My saying that I would write to you September 
Ist is subject to amendment. I now write to you 
with my whole self. Every fibre says, Write! So, 
here I am writing—and joyfully. White! Write! 

As for the snake, that was great. I would not 
have missed that feature. It was fitting that I 
should attract it to my bungalow. Bed bugs, for 
example, always follow me, even to the most se- 


cluded nooks (of myself). 


As a parody of Spoon River, I submit one on 


—MR. SNAKE— 


Alas that I was taken rather young. 

But, then, I had some curiosity. 

Them boobs from Pittsburgh 

Had an oily stove 

Which warmed my tail 

(Since I’ve no toes). 

I came down from the loft. 

“He” looked at me. 

He pointed his long finger at my nose 

And then I heard a screeching most original. 

Behold, it was a lady with a net. 

Then one—a lady, with swift feet—did a most 
amazing thing: 

She went outside collecting sticks and stones. 

The very “‘bungy’ was in danger from her strength. 

“He” mashed my measly nut with all them things 

And “She, who stayed within, quite broke my 
mushy back. 
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Alas, I’m toasting in the sun. 
My days are done! 


I would not have missed Susie or the drug store 
nor the ‘theatre’ nor Miss F’s wig or the snake 
fight or the smelly woods or the bungalow for any- 
thing. 


Have you written one equal to ‘Sun Burst’ about 
the mists gathering in the valley > 


Thursday night when I came home—well, it was 
insufferably lonely. I stayed awake a long time 
thinking on the things we saw, wondering why the 
end was so strange to us. But then, if it brings 
forth what we are—we three—well, we shall know 
each other in a bigger, better way. But now, I am 
glad, for 


“T feel your curious fingers in my hair. 
The night air 
Is sodden with distilling scent. 
The honey drip of perfume 
Glues my lashes down. 
A faint breath flutters at my lips 
While a dream hour slips 
Beyond the dune.” 
Am I right? 


To Melisande from 
The Me. 
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With reference to self-centredness, do you not re- 
call that last week I said we all are self-centred? 
I was defending you from the charge of egotism. I 
do not wish it otherwise, this victory of yourself. 
Only I wished to feel the other side of you—not the 
managerial side—near me just for a short time. 
And so your letter showed me, made me, get near 
to your self—one of your selves, which reveals itself 
only in lines and flashes. 

I called on the Director of the Department of 
Public Works. He was delighted with the effects 
of the discussion, viz., improvement in the programs. 

E.. was just here.» He was chosen to be Mercury 
in the Charter Pageant, October, at Forbes Field. 

Monday evening we went to the band concert and 
saw the scarlet uniforms and the people and the 
million bugs around the lights. 

I would like to play your duets with you this 
morning, particularly my duet. I would get out my 
little foot rest and use it for a chair. 

And you would sit on the real chair and play the 
‘difficult’ Primo. 

My fingers would sustain the half notes and then, 
when it was played—you would shout! 


Signed, The Duet Enthusiast. 


Do you mind getting long envelopes? 


What a moon you must have tonight if it is clear 
upon your mountain side. How many mosquitos 
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have nibbled your shins and other covered places? 
My ear just now tickled me—the ear that was 
probed under the trees. 

How I love your mossy spots except for those 
blood suckers. All of your mountain takes away 
my speech. It is so emotional. I am glad I had 
a chance to ride in your dinky train. I would not 
miss the spitty cars, the holiday shirts, the self-help 
baggage car, its old model engine which came 
around the curve in asthmatic fashion. 

After I came home I swam in the bath, ate a 
lunch which took even my family by surprise, slept 
two hours and ate a dinner which alarmed those who 
are not food dictators. Now I am at my machine 
to tell you I am in love with your high hills and awe- 
ing clouds and Koontz’s store which earns as much 
as a nickel a day in slow season. 

Oh, that duet. Leet’s play it now. I could play 
it at least eight times, with no new interpretations. 
But I prefer my low stool when I play with you. 
Give me a little milk stool the next time. _It supplies 
me with the still life necessary to good playing of 
your little suites. Write me, Dic. 


My Dear Melisande: 
Let us first speak of famous men. 
Enter F. 


This was yesterday afternoon. Our working 
woman was there to greet him. Thinking it was H., 
he said afterwards that he was about to embrace her. 
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He also discovered a sketch done in the morning 
which I had not yet seen. By dint of numerous 
hand springs he conveyed the impression that the 
aforesaid work was, is and will be a master work. 


He also lost his key down at S. and had to force 
a screen and climb into his own tent at midnight. 


More hand bendings. 


We went into our ‘garden’ and examined the 
flowers—I mean the coffee grounds which surround 
the tender plants. You know about J’s kids caus- 
ing his trowel to disappear. In memory of that I 
purchased a trowel for a trifle and it came out this 
morning. I tried to get the Missis to ‘kiss’ it and 
make it hers. 


We had a great time. They—the ‘children’— 
just frisked and told tales of loss of mind which 
were quite harrowing. He recalled the fact that 
he once really did wear shirts made to order of fine 
material and that he wore ties to match. So this 
must have been the callow and fallow period when 
Lucy first became conscious of the presence of Juicy. 


I suppose you know of our being in the Gallery 
last night and wearing out M. and M. until their 
vertebrae rebelled against more gazing. 

As to the ‘schoolroom’—no one is here. | click 
my typewriter for company, but it is too noisy. 

You probably heard of Monday night out at the 


O’s. About the cakes which were like those sup- 
posed to be consumed by poets. About the aroma 
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of D’s cigarettes. About our auto ride home. 
About the wideawake hour of one o'clock getting to 
bed. 

I have reserved for the end—H. again. 

He said he suspected we missed you. Answer, 
Yes. 

Same said, Oh very, when I said, Hasn’t she a 
sparkling mind? 

Same said, Do you think she would be willing to 
teach the art of teaching children to my two pupils? 
Do you therefore expect to open a normal school for 


Peddies in the Fall > 
Signed, 
I Miss Playing Duets. 


Since ‘Melisande’ has been called off, why let us 
refer to you as Dear M. 105671: 


Just like a piano number. 


Tabloidally, 
W 91000. 


I have stirred up certain Pittsburgh folks so they 
are somewhat excited about the music in the parks. 
Editorials in the G. and T., interviews in the S. and 
T. all followed my analysis of the park music for 
July, which analysis was in the G. of a week ago. 

My janitor has a new baby. He wishes to leave 
the naming of it to me, so he said,—for business 
reasons, I imagined. It is a sweet little colored 
baby. Shall I call it after my favorites? 
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My Dear Falconette :— 


It is so hot that the preacher of the Church of God 
down the street will preach tonight on A Fig Leaf 
Suit! I received a large newspaper from Auck- 
land, New Zealand, the other day with a fine review 
of my WAY OF MY MIND. That reminds me 
tht THE WAY OF MY HEART AND 
MIND is within a few winks of being ready. 


This morning I played at church as usual. We 
had a strange preacher with a face like a one night 
actor, a voice that trembled with tenor emotion and 
a simple style that an oyster could understand. He 
said that he always thought that the passage about 
flying on eagle’s wings, running and not being weary, 
walking and not being faint was an anti-climax un- 
til he had experience with the world, when he found 
that walking without being weary was the hardest. 
Flying is inspiration, but walking 1s the dull routine 


of a job. Not bad. 
The Municipal Band made a fine start. Played 


well and intends well, people sing well and so every- 
one is in more or less understanding of what it is all 
about. 


Here is a little note from our E. You need not 
return it. Give it to the snakes. 


Our boys in France are wonderful. The fresh- 
ness must be infectious. America is as a giant 
awaked from his sleep. 


AW 


Come down soon. It is hot, of course, but then 
I'll fan you every day and pour ginger ale down 
your voice. 

I liked your letter. It was like an urge from the 
mountain fresh air and pine smells. 

I have orchestrated every minute I could think 
this week (Syrian Ballet). I have also done odd 
jobs about the “farm’ to keep my liver at its right 
place. 

I hope to buy some soap this week. I think in 
huge hunks when I go to buy soap. Haven’t you 
noticed it? 

I have been down the city all this beastly hot 
afternoon, doing odd—very odd—jobs of purchase 
and scattering your own type of sunshine, when 
really shade was needed. Perhaps this ebullition 
was brought about by the fact that my M. stock 
gave me the first dividend in five years and so heat is 
nothing. 

Last Monday morning the G. contained a long 
essay on the Band by me. 

I told you that I speak at Woods Run (Four- 
Minute) Friday. Don’t you want to smell the 
smells with me? 

Missie and I went to Schenley Park last night and 
a blast of hot air with hot smoke on the edges came 
our way. But it was the most gorgeous sight of 
thick, syrupy atmosphere you ever saw. Then the 
little eyes of diamonds opened and we were en- 
tranced. Only, vou were missing. 
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Come down the 18th. and play with us. 


You see, Falconette, that I have been using my 
hand so much orchestrating my Syrian Ballet em- 
bracing a pen that it is tired and stiff. That is why 
I use my machine with its neat, pat letters. I shall 
write you some day with a fine steel pen in my own 
hand you like to see so much. 


It is so hot that I have to fan myself every para- 
graph. Even up at your farm | dare say you are 
as dressless as in the Garden of Eden in its palmiest 
days. 

We both were out in the park yesterday after- 
noon. After we came home I squirted the lawn and 
cellar and ate and took papers off bars of soap and 
brought up my coal oil stove I bought against next 
year’s breezes and I took a bath and played my 
Elegiac Rhapsody and I ate a banana and I went 
to bed and I dreamed about baggage masters etc. 
and after some shave, coffee, church and news- 
papers— Why, here I am! 
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Letters from Europe 
(1901, 1906-7, 1913) 





In order to summarize the variety of local im- 
pressions upon the author the following list of places 
visited during three trips to Europe is made: 


FRANCE 
Dieppe- Boulogne-sur-Mer- Rouen- Paris (2) 


HOLLAND 


Rotterdam (3) - Flushing - Leyden - Amster- 
dam - The Hague - Harlem - Amsterdam - The 
Hague - Harlem - Amsterdam - Zaandam - Utrecht 


AUSTRIA 
Vienna-Salzburg 


ITALY 


Venice - Padua - Ravenna - Florence - Fiesole- 
Rome-Pisa -Genoa -Sienna-Milan-Bologna 


BELGIUM 
Bruges-Ghent -Brussels-Antwerp-Louvain 


ENGLAND 


London (2) -Liverpool -Grimsby -Chester -Car- 
lisle -Asby -Penrith-Kendal-Appleby-Stratford-on- 


Avon - Dover - Windermere - Grasmere - Keswick- 
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York -Lincoln -Peterborough-Ely -Cambridge-Ox- 
ford 
SCOTLAND 


Edinboro-Glasgow-Ayr-Melrose 


IRELAND 
Queensborough-Cork-Blarney- Glengariff- Kil- 
larney-Dublin-Belfast 
SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne-Basel 


GERMANY 


Berlin - Munich - Strassburg - Bayreuth - Nurem- 
berg - Hamburg - Dresden - Leipsic - Ratisbon - 
Cologne - Bonn - Mainz 
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European Letters 


Summer, 1901 





The Hague, July 4th., 1901. 


Arrived this morning from Rotterdam where we 
stayed at the Victoria Hotel since Tuesday evening 
when we landed from our long ride. Rotterdam 
is much more characteristically Dutch than The 
Hague. 

The cars and engines seem mere toys. I feared 
to travel third class, but the hotel man, said that it 
was good enough for short distances; and so it was. 


Amsterdam, July 8th. 


We expect to run down to Harlem tomorrow 
morning. Today we spent in Fodor Museum and 
the Six collection. We are perfectly well. We 
make signs when words fail. We had a fine two 
and one half gulden dinner last night at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. Notice what beautiful stamps are on 
the letters. Streets are narrow, but generally clean. 
Canals, however, smell most unspeakable smells. 


The great picture gallery of Holland is the 
Rijks Museum here in Amsterdam. : 


London, July 14th. 


We are in London! Left Flushing at almost 
midnight Friday and arrived at Port Victoria at 
6:00 A. M. Left the boat and took the train for 
London arriving here about nine hours after we left 
Flushing. Just at present we are at No. 8, Euston 
Square, Bloomsbury district. 
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Friday morning we left Rotterdam on a small 
excursion boat and if you examine your Holland 
map you will see that from R. to F. is made up of a 
number of small islands. Our little boat journey 
took us among those islands. 

Bishops of London have not always meaty ser- 
mons. Ours this morning was as tame as a well fed 
cat. 


London, July 24th. 


We have done London on foot so that I feel as 
if I know what we have seen. We are at 18 Wo 
burn Place. Saw Henry Irving in four plays last 
week: Charles I., Waterloo, The Bells and Corio- 
lanus. 

We go to Paris tomorrow via Newhaven and 
Dieppe. 


French soil Pans, July 31st. 


We arrived here last Friday, having travelled by 
rail from Dieppe to Rouen where we spent the night 
and three fourths of Saturday. We are now 
lodged in the Hotel des Etats Unis. O how lovely 
is Paris. We were in a beautiful little park this 
afternoon, the Parc Monceau. 


Strassburg, August 9th. 


Ayrived on German soil at 8:45 with customs 
examination at Deutsch-Avricourt. The cathedral 
here is imposing but not so beautiful as that of 
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Rouen. The clock is very wonderful mechanically, 
childish in appearance. 


Nuremburg, August | 1th. 


Early this morning I went to service at St. 
Lawrence’s church. The chorale singing was ele- 
vating. We leave for Bayreuth next Tuesday. 

I forgot to say that yesterday morning at Stras- 
burg we witnessed unexpectedly at the cathedral the 
imposing ceremony of ordination by the Bishop of 
forty priests. A Roman Bishop weighs a good deal 
when he is vested and the one at S. was indeed a 
gorgeously gowned man. It is hot. Some one is 
making the afternoon hideous by mismanipulation of 
the piano. 

Bayreuth, August | Ith. 


Every afternoon from 4:00 to about 9 or 10:00 
I am at the Buehnenfestspiel haus. ‘The rest of the 
day is spent on the high and wooded Bavarian hills 
round about. Since the tables at the Burgerreuth— 
a restaurant higher up on the hill than the theatre— 
are out under trees and since people over here dine 
out in the open air, we also selected the table under 
the most beautiful tree, the tree which allows a ray of 
sunshine to come now and then over our heads and 
have been having our meats and drinks brought to 
us there every day of our sojourn here. Today I 
reached up to a limb near my chair and broke off the 
enclosed leaf. We visited the grave of Liszt this 
morning. Also Jean Paul Richter. The “Ring” 
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has been given the last four days. Tomorrow, the 
Flying Dutchman and Tuesday, Parsifal. 


Columbia, Missouri, Sept. 15th., 1901. 


I promised you an account of our Summer’s trip. 
Coming back—to start Chinese fashion—our cargo 
was too light; so, in spite of a smooth sea, we rocked 
and rolled, tossed and pitched and even learned to 
like the rocking, rolling, tossing and pitching. 

I remember particularly—from the Lizard to the 
Hook of Holland the small, piercing, revolving 
lights from the lighthouses on the English side at 
night. And when, at night, our boat would signal 
other boats by means of its green and white fire the 
effect was weird and lonely. 

The unceasing motions of the machinery make 
and keep one conscious of how little there lies be- 
tween comfort and a wreck. 

When the Dutch customs officers get aboard one 
is rather irritated that most of the scenery of the 
Maas must be missed while you keep your baggage 
in hand for examination. 

That second of July was a rainy day and we 
found Rotterdam comparable only to a bath tub. 

After much waiting we rushed a block distant 
to a cheap ferry boat; where, unawares of the exis- 
tence of first and second class in it, we, in our lin- 
guistic ignorance were huddled with a lot of re- 
spectable but dirty, work begrimed, smoking men 
and their female neighbors. 
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We found Rotterdam one of the most desirable 
cities to visit (we were there three times). From 
our top story of the Victoria Hotel it was magnifi- 
cent at night because of its waterways in every direc- 
tion edged with brilliant lights. All Dutch cities 
are malodorous—more or less—but Amsterdam 
took the palm for smellness. It was like cologne 
gone wrong all the time. 

Besides being in Harlem and Zaandam we went 
to Utrecht; visited the cathedral, climbing to the top, 
talking in bad, odorous German to the Dutch 
keeper, eating cheese—down below—and took a 
late train for R. 2 

I have spoken in my letters fully of a number of 
places we visited. One of my memories is the 
ringing of the bells after the sermon in Nuremburg 
during the Lord’s prayer. ‘The collection was not 
taken, but there are boxes at the back of the church. 
Two of the bells were rung by two men and two 
boys. The other bell was rung by two women. 

We liked our trip down the Rhine from Mainz 
to Cologne on a small boat. Some Englishman 
said that C. was the city of a thousand smells; but 
having become accustomed to odors all Summer, we 
thought C.—noseally considered—very pleasant 
and sanitarily managed. 

Not the least diverting occurrence of travel is the 
final good-bye in a European hotel, when an array 
of males and females—five, six, seven deep—come 
out to bow profoundly, providing one has feed them 
well, or to stand with icy indifference. 
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European Letters 


1906-1907 





Unter den Linden 62—63 
Berlin 


I have just finished a criticism of a concert by 
Sauer for a critic who could not attend. Berlin 
seems to us like a large town. German organists 
are beginning to grate on my nerves. About the 
most inartistic playing I have ever heard in repre- 
sentative churches. My article on Christmas Music 
in noted European churches ought to be in the De- 
cember Etude. 

Tuesday we heard excellent music by a string 
quartett from Brussels. Monday a long Symphony 
by Mahler. 

This morning we viewed the Hohenzollern 
Museum, relics of all the Emperors. I think the 
present Emperor showed good taste by sending his 
ugliest things to this place and keeping the beautiful 
ones. I was interested in the numerous flutes of 
Frederick the Great. 

Leipsig 

The old church in which Bach played is interest- 
ing. We heard in it Brahm’s German Requiem 
and Bruckner’s 150th. Psalm given by the Riedel- 
Verein and the Stadt-and Gewandhaus Orchestra. 
Glorious! We saw here Klinger’s statue of Bee- 


thoven. ; 
Munich—29 Briennerstrasse—. 


We were in our old haunts today: the Alte Pina- 
kothek. The pictures will wonder what has hap- 
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pened when we leave. Snow, snow, show and gray 
days. ; 

A man told me this morning that it is a pity that 
Martin Luther did not translate the Bible into the 
Bavarian dialect, as it is so much more musical. 

The Protestant services are almost duplicates one 
of the other. We heard so many such replicas in 
North Germany that for plainness and stereotyped 
heartlessness it would—vwell, more sects make it 
livelier, anyhow. 

This is the day before Christmas when all through 
the house only German is spoken to man, beast and 
mouse. 

Tonight we go to midnight mass in the Frauen- 
kirche, where a brilliant pontifical mass is to be 
celebrated. This church is the arch-bishop’s 
church. 


Tomorrow we shall go to the Allerheiligen 
Kirche. 


This morning we made our usual almost daily 
visit to the Alte Pinakothek—A. P. for short—. 
I have been reading in German, Sudermann’s 
Johannes and Paul Heyse’s Mary Magdalene. In 
French we have read Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court’s novel Renee Mauperin, d’Annunzio’s La 
Villa Morte and La Gioconda and the correspon- 
dence between George Sand and Gustave Flaubert. 
I am also reading Der Gerechte Lohn by Herrn 
Rudiger, the father of our landlady. He is an in- 
teresting old man. Cannot talk or read English, so 
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we have long conversations over the morning’s coffee 
and rolls. I pity him, because I fire such ferocious 
Dutch at his head. If he is willing to be a target 
I am willing to shoot. (Later in the day). Our 
new French books from the library are Hector Ber- 
lioz’s Memoirs and Maeterlinck’s Le Tresor des 
Humbles. 

The other day H. remarked on the long life of 
some of the German painters. I said there was 
nothing remarkable about that, for those whom the 
gods do not love, die old. For a wonderful bunch 
of uninspired painters the Germans of the 18th. and 
19th. centuries take the palm. We hope to shake 
the German dust off our paintistical shoes in a few 
weeks. 

Tuesday night we heard a little opera by Mozart, 
Bastien et Bastienne, and Cornelius’ Der Barbier 
von Bagdad. 

Just now I am learning some Italian railway and 
restaurant terms. 


Munich, January Ist., 1907. 
Dear Frederick: We would have delighted in 


the sight of your Christmas tree operations. I wish 
Mrs. M. would write an essay on, “The Develop- 
ment of Paternal Technique.” 

On the whole we are more interested here than 
anywhere. For all round esthetical development 
I think this is the most satisfactory city in Germany. 
Our mornings are nearly always spent studying 
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paintings; our afternoons given to reading French 
and German histories of Art, novels, etc. and our 
evenings with music. So our days fly. I have 
done very little musical writing, but have ground out 
a good deal for the journals about musical condi- 
tions. ‘That is the bread making side. However, 
it fixes many things in my memory and compels 
clarity. JI have become an adept in long distance 
divinations. However, I have been very busy so 
that ten hours sleep seem necessary for recuperation. 


I have now heard all the men you hear about ex- 
cept Reger and I shall have that pleasure tomorrow 
night. I have just lately heard Strauss’ Salome and 
Feuersnoth as well as tone poems, so that now I 
have heard about everything he has written. I find 
in him a great disproportion between manner and 
matter, a growing tendency towards triviality, a de- 
cadent attitute toward subject matter and, I confess 
—to me—frequently running from childlike to 


childish, which is foolish. 


I feel, however, that he has a closer relation to the 
whole course of German late art than I had realized; 
that is, the tendency to translate from literature 
characteristic of fully two centuries of German Art. 
Or, in other words, the inspiration while technically 
musical is spiritually literary. Naturally, I knew 
this before; only I have had the weakness of this es- 
thetic principle rubbed upon me most vigorously. I 
feel it to be a greater triumph for literature than for 
music. As to the two operas, Feuersnoth is about 
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on a par with Humperdinck’s Die Heirat wider 
Willen and d’Albert’s Flauto Solo, simply un- 
originally worked out music with a marvellously big 
dose of ordinariness. 


Salome 1s striking by virtue of its subject (which 
in the opera reaches a state of extreme decadence), 
but to me not suggestive enough to be spine thrilling 
and too realistic to be vital, penetrating. 

There is a transitoriness about the attitude, | 
maintain. 


I can understand why he is so surprisingly suc- 
cessful. It is not that we have become hero tolera- 
tors—that time will never come until we reach at 
least the sixth heaven—but because he writes with 
a thought that is a mode of thought common to the 
present day art and literature. It is a tangible point 
of view because of the great development of ap- 
preciation along those lines. Indeed, to me, there 
is a feebleness about a work of art which pretends to 
a new point of view which relies upon the stimuli 
peculiar to other forms of art. I have no care how 
complicated the orchestral problems become. I 
have an appreciation of the work Strauss has ac- 
complished in making marvellous technicians out of 
orchestral men. I recognize his gigantic grasp. 
But I have a certain belief that a little of Rem- 
brandt’s awkwardness is a necessary adjunct of deep 
thought; thought which pervades—or, rather, tries 
to pervade—the substance of The Mighty One. 
Such a thinker never is quite at his ease; he never 
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quite catches his full expression. It 1s necessarily 
partial, but in the course of time impresses the Sen- 
sitive Ones with the matchless penetration (coupled 
with supreme sincerity and expressive power). 
Here is where I find the man of the day in shortage. 
I miss that awfulness of divination. In its place 1s 
the well groomed technic of one whose technic 
reaches his thought, whose technic is greater even 
than his mental projection. 

Oh, yes, this is a letter and since I last saw you 
I have sampled more kinds of cheeses than Herbert 
Spencer ever dreamed of. The celebrated Munich 
Hofbrau I have not yet tried, but hope to do that on 
Metzgersprung day. 

Our Christmas mass was heard in the Frauen- 
kirche here—in a freezing atmosphere, as is usual, 
which put the voices and orchestra into a horrible 
state of tonal uncertainty. Between the diversely 
induced shivers I went to bed a pessimist. We 
heard some interesting presentations of early music 
in Dresden, in the Kreuzkirche. Of special interest 
to me was a motett of Josquin de Pres. 

The Allerheiligen Kirche here presented a mass 
by Orlando di Lasso in a very sympathetic manner. 
The best choral singing we have heard was Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt under Ochs in Berlin and Brahm’s 
Requiem in St. Thomas Church, Leipzig. The 
solo singers have been very indifferent for the most 
part, paring off to bad. 
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Munich, February 7th 1907. 


This afternoon we went up to the top of the 
tower of St. Peter’s church to look over the city and 
to see the Schaffler Tanz before the beautiful Rath- 
haus. It was their last dance as next Wednesday 1s 
Ash Wednesday; hence, the end of the carnival. 
The coopers will not appear again in their dance 
for seven years. Some of the city fathers are dis- 
cussing the abolishing of this institution of such great 
age, owing to the danger of the health of the men 
who dance in all sorts of weather for six weeks, 
every day two to seven times. 


This old St. Peters church was built in 1170. 
—Fastnacht Sunday.— 


The streets today were like a never ending circus 
parade. 

I had a large dose of confetti thrown at my face 
and shoulders. Pierrots, Columbines, Harlequins, 
Hobos, Indians, Moors, Fiji Islanders and every 
imaginable variation of the same were in evidence. 
It’s a lark they have! 

I am writing this Sunday evening after our late 
German supper which comes at 7:30 followed by 
conversation. [he topic tonight was the German 
reform dress—not always a thing of beauty. Sup- 
posed to be for both “Kunst and Gesund’, however. 

To see the old, hardworked people carry a mar- 
ket basket into the church, kneel down by it and rest 
awhile is delightful. 
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I have been taken for a Russian, Italian, 
Spaniard, Hebrew, Frenchman and Englishman at 
different times and places. 


Florence, March 3rd., 1907. 


We have been two weeks in Italy and sunshine 
every minute. But the tombs and churches are like 
the tombs of one’s ancestors. This Florence has 
within itself the most interesting things imaginable. 
The other day we tramped to Fiesole and oh! the 
magnificent brains which have worked through this 
whole region: the Brownings, Landors, Savonarola, 
Dante, Settignano, Donatello, the Della Robbias, 
to name but a very few. And then old Giotto and 
Cimabue. How I love the rheumatic necks of the 


latter! 
Paris, France, April 4th., 1907. 


In Italy several waiters passed off several bad 
coins on me; but, having studied coins, (and as they 
happened to be the amount of their fee) I passed 
them back with an inward smile. 

I believe our most charming single days were in 
Chester, England; Ratisbon, Germany; Pisa, Italy 
and Lucerne, Switzerland. Our study stay in Flo- 
rence was the best in Italy; most interesting for us 
because of our sympathy for the mediaeval rather 
than the Roman period and because of its charming 
situation. 

In Rome we were delighted with the American 
Church which reflects the real culture of Robert 
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Nevin. It is in the best taste—house also—and 
perfectly charming in every respect. 


We are convinced that the very pious and vision- 
ary dreamers of the Cinque Cento in Italy produced 
works of art which are providing for the living of 
thousands and thousands of people. 


However, we are in Paris, the most interesting 
city on the continent and indeed in Europe. 


We have just come in from a visit to the Louvre, 
renewing our acquaintance with some pictures seen 
on our visit six years ago. 

Our landlady and husband speak only French, 


so our conversations are necessarily Gallic—and 


brief. 
We are Boulevard Raspail 140 now. 


The Luxemburg Gardens are but a few minutes 
walk from here. The most delightful place, not 
large, but sympathetic. 


24 Rue Brea, Paris. 


April is finally sunning us instead of freezing us, 
as it did for nearly three weeks. We find the chil- 
dren, nurses and grown ups in the Gardens a never 
ending source of delight. The children have their 
Gallic versions of the games we are familiar with 
and the ladies powder their cheeks. Even old 
ladies are perceptibly made up. If here, you would 
also see old men with small red ribbons in a button— 
for learning and deeds. You would also see a small 
marionette theatre where brutality is shown like the 
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Punch and Judy. in England. Then you may 
choose between free benches and paid-for chairs. 
When the old woman gives a green receipt for your 
paid for chair, keep it.. She might call again. 
Tell A. not to go asleep in the park if he comes. 
One of those men in capes has a penchant for arous- 
ing sleepers. 

Last Sunday I went up to the organ loft at the 
Madeleine. It is high up and very small. A fine 
place to view the procession. [he Sunday before, 
on Widor’s invitation, I visited his ‘private box’ at 
St. Sulpice, the organ loft where I met a number of 
people, as the organist of the Grand Organ has a 
regular reception every Sunday. I sat on the organ 
bench and conversed a large part of the service. 
Our conversation was entirely in German as he limps 
worse in English than I do in French. He invited 
me to a rehearsal of his second Piano Concerto the 
next morning, where I met among others Bruce Fair- 


child. 
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European Letters 
Summer, 1913 





A smooth voyage. Mr. A., cellist——is on board. 
Also Mr. S. from Cornell and a landscape painter 
and a pianist. B. had a fine group of men at the 
Boston Art Club last Monday. Tuesday we 
sailed. A big crowd—the largest I have seen— 
was at the dock. S. has been telling them about 
Yiddish and recited a Yiddish poem by a sweat 
shop worker. Several curious individuals are, of 
course, aboard. One English woman talked me 
blue. Pretends to be the daughter of a Lord. 
Eloped at 17 to California and drops her haitches 
now. 

Mrs. S. is a Russian Jew. Had a band about 
her brow this afternoon and looked like a gypsy. 
Just now a game of shuffleboard is going on between 
Englishmen and Americans. And now it is 
Saturday. Another shuffle board game. ‘The sea 
had yesterday and today what the chart calls a 
“confused swell,’ which exactly fits the case. A. 
plays poker about seven hours a day. 

Sunday. 


Just came up from reading of the service. Dur- 
ing service no drinks in the smoking room are sold; 
but before and after there is a rushing business. 
The steward—who pushes the poison—came down 
to service with his pencil behind his ear, sang a 
hymn and now is as busy with fire-water as ever. 

We sit at the Captain’s table, but he appears only 
on rare occasions. We say that the end ladies were 
not fascinating enough and so he goes to the first 
sitting. 
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I would like to know the number of bottles of ale 
and stout consumed. 

F. thinks rain on the ocean—it is at it again—is 
a waste of energy. This restless crowd hardly 
knows what to do with itself. ‘There are too many 
of us for the boat’s accommodation. Since the Ti- 
tanic wreck the ships carry so many more life boats 
that deck room is at a premium. 

Smart Alecs are with us as ever and the omnis- 
cient misinformer is rampant. A high voiced Eng- 
lish teacher from Wolfville is a metronomic char- 
acter when he talks, but usually is propped against 
a part of the ship seeing what he shall do. 


Glengarriff Co., Cork. 


Eccles Hotel, Ireland, June 27th. 1913, be jabers! 

Queenstown harbor is most lovely. Only day 
before yesterday we arrived in Ireland. I saw a 
market in Cork where old clothes and cabbage and 
onions were sold. Pigs are driven through the 
streets. ‘Force’ and grape nuts are in evidence. 

Kissing the Blarney stone is somewhat of an effort 
and beyond the nature of my ambition. 

The ‘brogue’ is about us every where. It is 
wafted in at the windows. 

This place is one of perfect loveliness, nine miles 
up Bantry Bay. 

—Killarney— 


Yesterday we had a wonderful drive of forty two 
miles from Glengariff. My complexion is the worse 
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for the experience but my sleeping power is great. 
I had an outside seat on the auto-bus and was 
showered with fine dust. Father asked six persons 
the population of K. and got five different answers! 
He thoroughly enjoys everything but the coffee and 
it surely is—like man—vile. We selected some 
Irish point lace yesterday at Kenmare, made by the 
nuns there. 

Today—we have just returned from the mar- 
velous trip round Killarney Lakes. [Long ride in a 
wagonette, fourteen miles by boat and six miles—on 
pony back! (Ouch, I’m sore from the pony.) 
I bought a Killarney pipe. Yesterday we passed 
through Dark Valley where, in winter, the sun is not 
visible for three months. The old women are 
terrible to look upon. There was a long string of 
beggars, of men who tooted on horns to produce 
echos. I paid for one toot and a cannon shot. 
Got my money’s worth. 


Glasgow, July 4th. 


We visited Ayr (this afternoon the Burns cot- 
tage) and I ripped my rain coat on a nail in the table 
in the famous Inn where Tam swilled his noblest. 


Carlton Hotel, Edinburgh. 
Edinboro is splendid! The castle of the Scottish 


Kings in which we saw Mary, Queen of Scots’ room, 
the situation of the place on hills of all heights—it 
is wonderful! 
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In Glasgow this morning I saw, at the Gallery, 
Whistler’s Carlyle “and it is more moving than I had 
imagined. The personality is conveyed by the 
most subtle technic conceivable. There is a fine 
Constable there and a surprising Hornel. I wonder 
if their Giorgione is accepted as such. Lovely in 
color. We were both violently seasick crossing the 
Irish Channel yesterday from Belfast on our way to 
Ayr and Glasgow. 

I have just had a few whiffs of the sacred weed 
in my Killarney pipe. I did not tell you that we 
changed hotels in Dublin; and, at the second, we 
met Dr. S. the former President of F. and M. 
College. 

You would like this place. After breakfast this 
Sunday morning we walked down old High street 
to Holyrood palace and back. We shall go to 
St. Giles later, the church where John Knox thun- 
dered many times. 

We were surprised to find goose quill pens in 
Dublin at the Post Office and leading bank. 
Daddy asked why. They said people are more 
likely to go off with steel pens! Put them more 
easily behind their ears! The ‘geese’ tickled and 
reminded them! 

Just came from an attempt to get into Holyrood 
Palace. Has been closed for six months, account 
of suffragettes. One would have to place an order 
which would be sent to London and take four days. 

St. Giles is fine. A commemorative service 
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brought bewigged, knee-breeched, scarlet coated, 
ermined magistrates and council in long procession. 
About two thousand people. 


I am not only a traveller, but a digestive organ— 
as you know. 


Kendal, July 12th. 


This old town is more like one ia Holland than 
any | have yet seen. The parish church is interest- 
ing, with its five aisles. 

The day at Asby yesterday, where my mother 
was born, is long to be remembered. Entirely un- 
touched. Off the railroad. We rode to Appleby 
and then in a landau made the five mile trip through 
a bucolic atmosphere. We called on the rector first 
and examined baptismal records from 1821 to 1837. 
The rector belongs to the old type of hunting, fish- 
ing, drinking priest of, say, the 18th. century. He 
lives in a house part of which dates from the 13th. or 
14th. century with walls five feet thick and all over- 
grown with ivy. We found the house where my 
mother was born, still owned and occupied by a 
Fairer. Mrs. F. was there and wore clogs, as most 
of the people do. Children here everywhere wear 
them. There is an old Norman bridge at Asby. 

We went to Penrith from Carlisle. From Uncle 
C’s house we could see Ullswater. C’s house has 
a lovely English garden. Just before we went to 
Penrith we visited Dumfries, to see the Burns house 
and tomb. 
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In Penrith we walked up to the Beacon, which 
interested F. immensely. 


Cambridge, University Arms Hotel. 


Monday morning left Kendal for Windermere. 
Within ten minutes after landing we were on a coach 
for the Lake tour. 

Wednesday to York, Thursday to Lincoln and 
Peterborough, today to Ely and here! 

The quad, the Cam river and the walks are per- 
fectly lovely. I was deeply impressed with the 
Norman naves in Peterboro and Ely. I have seen 
a few cricket games. In the daily services we have 
attended in cathedrals we—make up a congregation 
of four or six! 


London, Midland Grand Hotel. 


At Cambridge this morning I examined a MS. 
Score by Purcell. Baedeker said one could not do 
that without being accompanied by a ‘fellow.’ I 
was accompanied by my head. 

There saw the fine King’s chapel. I went to see 
the windows in the chapel of Jesus College designed 
by Burne Jones and executed by Morris. The 
figures in the ceiling decorations affected me es- 
pecially. Now we are in this big, noisy place and 
the contrast is great. 

Walking up Woburn Place—where we lived— 
I had a very lonely feeling, for it is the first place 
we have been where you and I were together. 
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Saw a manuscript letter by Wm. Blake today. 
Also, a water color by Mrs. D. G. Rossetti (in 
Cambridge). 


—Sunday— 


Went to St. Paul’s this morning. Elaborate ser- 
vice, in both music and echoes. Noisy congrega- 
tion, as you will recall. 


—Monday— 


Our laundry package was a mighty lump this 
morning, as Dublin was the last purification place. 
We have gone too fast for a European slow laundry. 


Guilford House, 56, 57, Guilford Street, 
Russell Square, London. 


At Carlyle’s house: I felt that through and 
through. His sound deadening study in the attic, 
the bedrooms—the one in which Emerson slept 
Jeanie’s red bed as referred to in her letters. All 
made their life very real. 

Last night I saw the Russian Ballet. Nujinsky’s 
dance to Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun was 
unique. It was more like an Egyptian wall paint- 
ing from the pantomimic aspect than anything [ have 
seen. The Spring Sacrifice was the real spectacle 
of the evening. Gorgeous, and the most involved 
designs. Orchestra of seventy men. It was not 
so remarkable inasmuch as the interweaving melodies 
lacked relative perspective. 


Zo 





London has changed in many parts we frequen- 
ted. Many new buildings have improved some 
dingy sections. D. can drink tea like an English- 
man. Coffee is so awful that we could drink any- 
thing else by preference. Ham and eggs are much 

m. evidence. 
~ Just back from Windsor. We sat during the 
service—in St. George’s chapel—in the beautiful 
stalls. Directly in front of us was the tomb in which 
lie the remains of Charles I, Henry VIII and 
Anne Seymour. 

We went across the river, saw Eton, the boys in 
short jackets, broad collars and tall hats. 

I am becoming afflicted with historical dyspepsia. 

Since we were here the motor-bus has taken the 
place of our slow horse bus. 

Went to the Royal Academy Exhibition. It is 
not so well ‘eliminated’ as our Pittsburgh one. It 
is full of enamelly canvasses and subject pictures, 
like the Fallen Idol, a woman in penitence kneeling 
before her legal man. Lavery has a big picture of 
the King, Queen and several offspring which is stiff 
as etiquette. An Elgar portrait, by Philip Burne 
Jones, is uninteresting as a composition. 

Hornel has a medium sized canvas of girls and 
goats. Cuneo is a new name. Has some clever 
stuff. There is a forest of portraits—which are 
mostly from the pot. 

We went to Hampton palace the other day. I 
had hoped we could see the Mantegnas and other 
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fine things there. Alas, again closed account of 
suffragettes. But we enjoyed the gardens and the 
big grape vine with thirteen hundred bunches of 
grapes. Then we sailed on the Thames to Rich- 
mond and took train for London. On our trip we 
also took a ride on Twickenham ferry “for a penny.’ 
It lasted six winks but we acquired the sentiment of 
the song. 
Lord Warden Hotel, Dover. 


Arrived at London for a few hours from our 
brief trip to Oxford. We have just come in from 
a walk to the top of the hill on which the casile is 
built. We cross the Strait of Dover tomorrow 
from 11:00 to 2:00—Alas for a certain mal 
de mer! 

This hotel is directly on the harbor and I look 


into the bay as I write. 


While in London today I went into the National 
Gallery for the third time. It was students’ day 
and easels were in front of every third picture. The 
students were all ages. E.ven the lean and slippered 
pantaloon was there to say nothing of numerous 
“leydies’” with wrinkles and rings of uncertainty. 
I hated to say goodbye to the gallery. I looked 
last at the Francia, Perugino, Rembrandt and Ve- 
lasquez—the ones we liked. 


We now are travelling with only our leather bags 
and our fountain pens, having given our suit cases 
to the express company to deliver to our ship. 
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I hope you will ‘hold the thought’ over my French 
while in Belgium. 

The darkness is coming over the bay and it is be- 
coming lovely. I wish you were here. 

Hotel Metropole, Brussels, August 6th., 1913. 

I enclose a few clippings. The one on beer soup 
is intended for the winter’s bill of fare. We left 
Ghent at 9:28 this morning. The exhibition of 
paintings at the Ghent Exposition quite surprised me. 

Our arrival last Saturday at Bruges was preceded 
by a trip resulting in a feeling of ‘desolation’ for a 
few minutes. My French is weak at the elbows 
but reasonably clear to an imaginative Belgian 
Hare. 

Yesterday I saw the Van Eyck at the Cathedral 
at Ghent, the wings of which we saw in Berlin. 
The Memlings at Bruges are so delightful to see, 
not the least of the delights consisting in the fact that 
there are only a few in each museum and you really 
can get at them. 

Those cities breed mosquitoes with their smelly 
canals. They troubled us—the mosquitos. 

Our room here looks out over a brilliant ‘Place,’ 
the Place de Brouckere. Tonight it is like a 
Moulin Rouge. 

Today August 7th., I examined the collection of 
musical instruments at the Conservatoire. They are 
badly arranged owing to lack of space, but there are 
some fine examples. _ It is not so interesting a collec- 
tion as at the Metropolitan in New York. 
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We listened awhile to a band in the Park do the 
Overture to the Flying Dutchman in zig zag fashion, 
with occasional thumps of the conductor’s fist to keep 
his horses in unison. I also saw the pictures of the 
really early Flemish School. I had a surprise in a 
splendid big triptych by Q. Matsys. It seemed to 
me far finer painting than any we have seen by him. 
As to the Breughels, Rubens, Teniers etc., I re- 
ceived no new impressions. ‘This museum has the 
original Adam and Eve wings—nudes—of the great 
Van Eyck picture. These two ‘wings’ were con- 
sidered not the right thing for a church; and so, less 
mnocent but more fully clothed ones were painted! 
I was also in the Wierz museum. He seemed to de- 
sire to say the final word in bigness and movement 
and strain and contortion. Several very highly 
sensuous canvasses punctuate the collection and it 
was a new experience to view some by peeping 
through a hole in a screen! The result is intense 
reality, of course, but scarcely worth the squint. 


Tomorrow I shall go to Louvain to see the church 
and Hotel de Ville. 

The boulevards here are fine. A ring of them, 
somewhat as in Vienna. 

Returned just now from tea, a bolus and a tarte 
bourgeois (cherry tart). 


I enclose pictures of two Wiertz paintings. The 
“Un Grand de la Terre” and “‘La Puissance” are 
large, the first tremendous. That leg is like run- 


ning up against the pillar of a temple. There are 
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two rooms, the one with the mature pictures and the 
other with sketches for the big things and some 
amateurish efforts. Also, his palette, old straw hat 
and other daily necessities. Some of his pictures 
show a very terrible quality of imagination. Napo- 
leon in hell has pieces of arms and other anatomical 
sections thrust under his nose by maddened peoples. 
But, the peep holes: it is komisch to see the people 
bend down and look through a hole in a board. 


August | Ith., 1913. 
Hotel de L’Europe, Antwerp. 


We came here Saturday night at the beginning 
of their Kermess and a gayer time and place you 
never saw. We have our room looking out over 
the Place Verte, containing Ruben’s statue and 
leading into the south transept of the cathedral, 
which contains Ruben’s Descent from the Cross. We 
see the cathedral towers just two stones throw away 
and hear the carillons busy at werk night and day. 
The first procession we saw was made up of several 
bands, soldiers and a mob carrying great ‘arbors’ of 
gay Chinese lanterns. ‘Then there was a band in 
the bandstand in the Place Verte before our win- 
dow. Yesterday was the liveliest Sunday D. ever 
had witnessed. A\ll day long processions of guilds 
of cross-bowmen etc., hurdy gurdys making things 
hideous, people dancing and drinking—until 3:00 
A. M. today—. I went to the cathedral at 10:00 


yesterday and heard some good music presented 
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by, of course, a male choir; the boys, however, 
having voices raw as meat uncooked. I ‘absorbed’ 
the pictures and then went to several museums. I 
found some gems, one by Matsys, and then Rem- 
brandt’s Burgomaster and your favorite Simon de 
Vos portrait. 


Last night we attended the English church, a fine 
new building. There were fifteen of us in the 
congregation. We came home through the bril- 
liantly lighted Place de Meir where thousands of 
tables, waiters, people being waited upon, pianos, 
bands and puppy dogs were assembled sitting, 
waitering, drinking, playing and howling. All 
stores are open and we watched every process from 
love making to a patent mechanical taffy puller! 


I prefer dreamy Bruges and Antwerp to Brussels, 
although it is a very cosmopolitan place. 


This is the gayest yet! Saturday and Sunday 
were gay, but tonight is the special end of a special 
holiday as part of the brilliant Kermess. Our 
Place Verte is strung from end to end with red and 
white lanterns. Rubens is standing in a very ec- 
stacy of Japanese lights. I walked over to the 
docks. A warship is there. People are unloading 
themselves and baby carriages from the boats and 
the sunset and nearly full moon and the lights on the 
opposite shore form such a scene and movement 
spectacular as you would Jove. Some of the women 
are in national costume. The band has just begun 
to play and will be at it courageously until 11:00 
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o'clock. It is a rare good fortune that we are here 
at this time. The crowds are in constant motion. 
We wrote all morning. I scribbled all sorts of 
ideas, plans and merry suggestions. We walked in 
the park and then slept off a heavy luncheon, in the 
manner of a spree. I have looked at your picture 
several times today. It seems strange that you are 
part and parcel of my own ‘landscape’. 

When Saturday comes we are ready to jump on 
board and say all aboard for home. 

The cathedral and guild houses were glorious in 
the twilight this evening. Charles V. compared 
the spire to Mechlin lace, The south spire is not 
finished, so the cathedral has only one ‘leg’ in the 
air. This place is more Flemish than Brussels and 
—to me—more interesting. 

We have had our tea and pastry at Blumer’s, 
Caterer to the Court; and a fine place it is. 


We are rash and sporty and care not for expenses 
this week. ‘There are statues of, and streets named 
after, Teniers, van Dyck, Rubens, Jordaens, van 
Dyck and others. They know their value here 
artistically and commercially. Van Dyck was born 
just a couple of blocks from here. 

One of the decorations in Place Verte is an enor- 
mous windmill of red, white and blue lights. Not 
very fine, but gives color to the crowded place. 
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—Next Day. 


All the decorations of last night are down and, 
with the descending rain, our Place Verte is a place 
deserted and very average looking. ‘Today, Ru- 
bens, who stood in a halo about his pedestal, looks 
glum. 


On Board Steamer Vaderland, ; 
August 16th., 1913. 


We left our Antwerp at one o'clock today and 
just now passed Flushing. You remember we 
sailed from there for London. It brought you back 
very vividly. Also, the other of my ‘two horses’ on 
that trip. I am, as usual, in the smoking room. 
We are first class; the second and steerage look 
like the people on our last trip home when we got 
aboard at Boulogne and encountered a_hetero- 
geneous lot of souls bound for American freedom. 

As we left Antwerp the tower of the cathedral 
was seen for a long time, the really great height be- 
coming more and more emphasized. Yesterday at 
the cathedral I attended high mass. It was in honor 
of the Assumption. “Tomorrow they carry the Vir- 
gin’s image through the streets in solemn procession. 
We had all the music of processions we cared for, 
as our room faced the centre of almost all activities. 

F. sends his lové and says he is awaiting his sea- 
sick fate. 

Now, at 9:30, we are in sight of Dover. We 
can see its long string of lights easily. They lie 
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along its semicircular edge and are very lovely. 
We admired them when we were there and they are 
yet lovelier from here. 

F. had a new and unexpected sensation in seeing 
Holland at Flushing. He is full of the experiences 
which seemed so unattainable a year ago. 

And now it has gone around to Sunday morning 
and the ‘tooter’ is busy as we are in a fog. 

Last night’s additions at Dover were not so many 
and we still are uncrowded. Nothing short of an 
increase in the birth rate will add to us. 

No religious service this morning, so the bar is in 
active service. 

There seem to be no sports on board. That will 
appear later, perhaps, when somebody can manage 
to start a poker game—. | have gotten weaned away 
from the delights of a deck chair. I prefer the 
charms of a well ventilated, well upholstered smok- 
ing room. 

There is a nice old man who showed me a flat 
paper with some tobacco in it which had been sent 
him in a letter by somebody who knew he could not 
get his kind in Europe. 

Rubens’ house is in Antwerp and a fine place it 
surely was. He knew things outside of anatomy. 

A Swiss just showed me a catalogue of nearly 
three thousand paintings at a picture exhibition in 
Munich; but, nof an American. There must be 
some reason. One picture reproduced was some- 
thing like we saw in the German Graphic show in 
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Pittsburgh. A nude woman, one stocking on with 
a yellow garter, the rosette on which was as unto a 
sunflower. It was striking, but sehr Deutsch. I 
asked him how it was painted. He could not re- 
member, for he said, ‘I was ashamed to stand long 
before it.’ 

We are again at the Captain’s table. Last night 
I had a new dish: Hop Shoots with poached eggs. 
Tasted like celery stewed. At dinner they gave 
each man a rose and each lady a bouquet of flowers, 
some of roses, some of sweet peas. 

There are on board this ship what Howells calls 
“autobiographical personages.’ 

Two games of shuffle board gave me appetite for 
four o’clock tea. The tea, however, tastes like re- 
fined refuse. 

A dance last night. Some ultramodern dances 
were attempted. Only one person was skillful in 
handling her leglets in those tango-like squirmings. 

Have just read Daudet’s “L’ Elixir de Rev. Pere 
Gaucher.” It surely is a delight. His essay on 
Mistral is most sympathetic. 

There was lots of sentiment aboard last night. 
One captivating person (with less than five pieces 
on) led the list. Several lassies who were given 
attention several days ago are left discreetly alone 
and two or three of the more highly ‘developed’ 
have taken their places and—men. 

The band which turns itself into an orchestra at 
dinner time is playing now. Some one said that it 
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should be sent along with old ships and sent off and 
sunk somewhere. ° 

Just come from the barber. A ship’s barber is 
an all round personage. Shaves, cuts hair, sells 
souvenirs, and puts creases in clothes where they 
ought not to be. 

Last night at dinner the band men came around 
for their dues, at the table, after one had gotten 
sufficiently glad inside to contribute. 

Father conducts services on the boat this after- 
noon. 

Admiral G. told me an interesting account of the 
early naval inspectors who went to Pittsburgh to re- 
port, as did our Captain W. | 

This Monday morning is a gracious welcome to 
within hailing distance of my native land. I have 
quite finished my study of the psychology of ship 
life; or, better, ship vegetation. 

Every one must be broke on this boat as there are 
now no poker games or ‘sport’ of any kind. All 
wine credits stopped last night so the ‘bibbers’ must 
pay cash. I long for a simple diet, a steady foot- 
ing, a cup of your coffee brew and your conversation, 
which is better than the best! 
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APPENDIX 


List of Musical Works 


[For list of writings on varied subjects see appendix 


The Way of My Mind] 





SONGS 


Song from Pippa Passes 


My Star \ Browning 
Ah! Love, But a Day | 

Cloud and Wind \ Senet 
Heart’s Haven 

Concerning One Tucker 
Love’s Testament Rossetti 
June W eisbach 
Nausicaa Olin Wannamaker 
Willowwood Rossetti 


All the above with Piano; also Orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


Ballad of Trees and } 
The Master 


With English Horn, Violoncello and Harp. 


Sidney Lanier 


Pee t Emerson 
Maya Eberhart 
Road Song : 
Reflections \ Cawein 
Ole Blabbity Blab Alexander 
I Will Twine the Violet Greek Lyric 
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Moonlight f Robert Weisbach 
With Violin Obligato 


Our Fete but a Sleep \ Wien 
and a Forgetting 

Just Tonight Leigh 

Christmas Carol Park 

Song of the Wicked Friar Hermann Hagedorn 

Silver Nocturne W hipple 

Mending Day Mildred Weston 

A Very Little Song 

My Lord Grace Henderson 
Comes Riding 

The Fog Maiden Ethel Duffy Turner 

Ballad of the Ring Frank Parker Day 

PIANO 


Cadenza to Rondo of D Minor Concerto, Mozart 


Ballet: NEAR ST. GILLES 
a) A Little Story 
b) Masque of Animals (also for orchestra) 
c) The Jolly Friar 
d) The End of the Day 
e) Gargoyles 
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READER AND PIANO 
The Concert (words by George Seibel), a Cycle of 


Sonnets for Reader, Piano, Baritone, Violin 
and Violoncello 


Incidental Music to Symbolisms (Reader and 
Piano) 
PIANO WITH ORCHESTRA 


Poem of Youth 
1) The Visions 


2) The Awakening 
ORGAN 


Sketch in F sharp (In the manner of a Toccata) 
March for a Festival 


Fanfare 
WOMEN’S VOICES 


The Rock (unaccompanied) 
Night (with Harp) 


MALE. VOICES 


The Reapers (unaccompanied) 


The Song of a City (with Organ and Piano) 
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MEXED VOICES 
Hymn to America 


Community Chorus, with accompaniment of Mili- 
tary Band. Also, Piano accompaniment. 


(Written for 1916 Centenary Pageant, Pitts- 
burgh. ) 
ANTHEMS 
Remember Now Thy Creator (with Organ) 


O Thou that Dwellest Between the 
Cherubim (a cappella) 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love 
For Baritone, Chorus (unison) and organ 


Motet—84th Psalm 
For Chorus, Alto Solo, Violin, Harp and Organ 


Motet—The Straying Sheep 
(a cappella) 


Behold! I Stand at the Door. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Sonata (Athenian) m D Minor for Violin and 
Piano: a) Allegro: b) Adagio: c) Adagio- 


Allegretto-Presto. 
Tao-Yin Suite for Violin and Piano 


a) Meditation 
b) Near the Temple 
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c) Where the Tree of Life is Blooming 
d) The Tao-Yin (Guiding March) 


ORCHESTRA 


Six Mysteries: (Spiritual Music Dramas) 
The Creation 
The Covenant 
The Nativity 
The Temptation 
Mary Magdalene 
The Passion 


Text and Music. Scored for modern orchestra. 


For details see Essay on National Spiritual 
Drama. 


Elegiac Rhapsody for Solo (low voice), Chorus 
and Orchestra. 
Syrian Ballet (from Mary Magdalene) 


The Night Lights 
The Asp Death 
The Sucking Bees 


Sunrise 
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The Way of My Mind : | 
The Way of My Heart and Mind 


BY 


T. CARL WHITMER — 





T. CARL WHITMER 
2615 SHADY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


of many states: 


2 PpgeewO! odie yee "THE WAY OF MY MIND 








-]VERY student and lover of music, painting © 
(| and the dance should keep by him Mr. 
Whitmer’s two books which present in a 
vivid manner the author’s inner response 
: to a life closely in touch with things 
aesthetic. 





£ 
These two books provoked the following criti- 
cisms from newspapers, journals and magazines 


j 


'T. Carl Whitmer is not afraid to speak his mind and so he describes 
 tersely, wittily, and with a fearless directness, his ideas regarding the 
/) development of individuality. He calls this The Way of My Mind 
‘and a mighty original well thought out way it is. Every word, every 
phrase in this book is alive with an idea. Read it. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
e 


It is filled with trenchant criticism of the unmusically musical. It is 
suggestive and “evolutional”. Absolutely free from claptrap or obso- 


‘lete convention. Is fertile in suggestions for the real student. A 


most instructive notebook for every pianist. 
New Zealand Herald, Auckland, New Zealand. 
3 


Students of music will welcome the appearance from the press of 


this work by Whitmer, whose reputation as a teacher is an enviable 
one. Ss 
: Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va.) 


ve 


Any person who can add an iota of knowledge or inspiration to 
piano pedagogy is entitled to thanks and T. Carl Whitmer supplies 
both information and enthusiasm. He is a modern teacher in the 
fullest sense of the work. The book, compressed into a series of | 


i Sperepnatie paragraphs, is worth reading. 


Musical ‘America, New York City. 





Page four THE WAY OF MY MIND’ 





T. Carl Whitmer, a Pittsburgh musician of high repute, has added a 
valuable volume to the literature of music. It is seldom that a 
musical treatise comes to us in such attractive form, so that its read- 
ing is much more of a pleasure than a duty. Comprehensive and: 


compact. 
Leader, Pittsburgh: 


@ 


Compared with the recent and ordinary books that have been pub- 


lished anent music and musicians Mr. Whitmer’s octavo tome is little 
less than thrilling. In proportion to the average drool and drivel 
written about music, it stands out like a dirigible among a cloud of 
gnats. First of all it is authoritative. (After quoting many para- 
graphs:) And then for some 270 pages the author discourses in a: 


most stimulating fashion. He is to be congratulated upon’ his > 
achievement. It isa work of love and art and Pittsburgh ought to » 
be grateful for retaining in its artistic confines a man of his calibre ‘ 


who is doing his work here. 


Pittsburgh Post y ie 


@ 


“Scattered Reflections” will at oncc captivate the reader. 


Baltimore Catholic Review. 
z 


The author has a remarkable faculty of presenting his scattered re- 
flections of the events of intimate. life. As a record. it bears the’ 


mark of an interesting personality. The volume ‘contains many 


passages of a nature to haunt the memory and to which: the writer 


has given a peculiar aesthetic charm. 


om Express-Advertiser, Portland, Maine. 
@ 


{ 


Admirably written. 
. Globe, Boston. ° 
e 


Now this Thomas a Kempis sort of way has considerable in its favor, 


for the things the author tries to do. | If he had given us the entire © 
text (of some lectures) of course those of us who are musical con-. 


sumers only would have had little or no interest in the work. As it 


is, this book must be read. It is not for musical people only but for . 


all sorts of folks. It calls for definite ideals, industry, thoroughness 


and simple demands that the artist in any one line must be suffici- \ 
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ently familiar with the sister arts to at least appreciate them. It is 
good for one’s soul to read books like this. 
Reformed Church Messenger, Philadelphia. 
2 


The author of four books, the composer of six Spiritual Music 
dramas, some 30 songs, a concerto entitled “Poem of Youth,” for 
piano and orchestra, a dozen organ works and anthems and several 
melodramas as “The Concert for Reader, Violin, Cello and Piano,” 
and the well known “Symbolisms for Reader and Piano,” together 
with scores of articles in all kinds of papers and journals as Music, 
the Music Quarterly, Musician, Musical America, Courier and 
_ others, T. Carl Whitmer is today one of the most important figures 
-in not only the musical life of Pittsburgh, but of the entire nation. 
The Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7 
Mr. Whitmer has come close to the mark with his book. He whips 
pure inspiration into you. He “gets your goat,” and he gets it “good 
and proper,”—and very often. He reduces you to your. ultimate: 
when he has finished with you, you are about ready to take yourself 
in hand and tell yourself sundry things—of ‘course, that. is, assuming 
you to be of the right sort of stuff. You won’t read that book with- 
out taking certain very strong resolutions—you won’t—because you 
can’t. -You’d be ashamed to meet yourself and be compelled to 
admit that you hadn’t the grit to stand by yourself—your better self. 
He has something to say to. you and he says it pretty plainly. 
When necessary, he grasps you by the shoulders and puts you back 
- in the chair—not so very gently, either, sometimes. 
A suggestion to students: Regardless of your other gifts to that 
teacher of yours, ‘‘club together”—and hand your trusted guide a 
copy of this book. You will never regret it. 
A. suggestion to teachers: If you have a talented pupil who has 
‘grown a little lazy, or an untalented pupil who is poisoning your 
-dreams—go out and get a copy of this book. It will buck them up! 
Or else, give them up! 
A suggestion to parents and to friends of parents: Read the book— 
it has at least one message for you, a message you should go after - 
with a gun, 
N.B. It is a little book—if it doesn’t fit your pocket—ruin the suit! 
Musical Monitor, N. Y. 
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